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ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION, 


OCTOBER, 1833. 


Art. [. — EpvucatioN 1x New Hampsuire. 


WE have been favored with a Discourse delivered before the New- 
Hampshire Historical Society, at their Annual Meeting, in Concord, 
June 12th, 1833; by Nathaniel Bouton, and published by Marsh, 
Capen and Lyon, at the request of the Society. This discourse is 
one of no ordinary merit; and to us, its interest is greatly enhanced 
by the consideration that it is almost the only source from which we 
have ever been able to derive any important authentic information re- 
specting the general condition of education in that interesting member 
of our confederacy. It was referred to by Mr Bouton, when called 
upon for a copy of his statements to the American Lyceum, and 
represented as a supplement to the reports of that body. 

The author first traces the origin of the system of education, 
now prevalent in New England to the personal character and civil 
and religious polity of the first settlers of New England. Next to 
the enjoyment and propagation of their religion, their object in emi- 
grating to these shores was, as he tells us, to educate their children. 
His remarks are these. 

‘One reason which determined the Puritan pilgrims upon a removal from Ley- 
den (in their own language) was; that the place being of great licentiousness 
and liberty to children, they could not educate them, nor could they give them 
due correction without reproof or reproach from their neighbors. Among the 
general considerations for the plantation of New England, Cotton Mather men- 
tions ; “ Fifthly ; — the schools of learning and religion are so corrupted as (be- 
sides the unsupportable charge of education) most children, even the best and the 
wittiest, and of the fairest hopes, are | het corrupted, and utterly overthrown 
by the multitude of evil examples and licentious behavioursin these Seminaries.” * 


From 1623, when New Hampshire began to be settled, till 1641, 
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when it was united for atime with Massachusetts, the subject of 
Education received no attention in the Colony. But as intercourse 
was kept up with Massachusetts, it may be well to mention the regu- 
lations which were adopted there during this period. 

* One of the earliest legislative acts of the Massachusetts colony, was the fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ Forasmuch as the good education of children, is of singular behoofe 
and benefit to any Commonwealth ; and whereas many parents and masters are 
too indulgent and negligent of their duty in that kind : 

* Itis therefore ordered by this Courte and authority thereof, that the select- 
men of every towne, in the several precincts and quarters where they dwell, 
shall have a vigilent eye over theire brethren and neighbours ; to see, first, that 
none of them shall suffer so much barbarisme in any of their familyes, as not to 
endeavor to teach: by themselves or others, theire children and apprentices, so much 
learning a3 may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and knowledge 
of the capital! laws.”” 

As early as 1635, free schools were commenced in Boston. The 
union of the Massachusetts and New Hampshire colonies continued 
till 1680, and during this time the example of Boston was rapidly 
followed by smaller towns in both colonies. ‘In the subject of 
schools, both rulers and ministers felt a deep interest, and school- 
masters were a commodity in great demand, and eagerly sought.’ 
As early as 1644, one town devoted a portion of its lands to the sup- 
port of schools ; but before the lands could be productive, they raised 
in various ways, the sum of 20 pounds to hire a schoolmaster.’ 

The following are extracts from an Act which was passed by the 
General Court, as early as the year 1647, for the promotion of common 
education. 

‘It is therefore ordered by this Courte and authority thereof, That every 
towneshipp within this jurisdiction, after that the Lord hath increased them to the 
number of fifty howsholders, shall then forthwith appointe one within theire towne, 
to teach al! such children as shall resorte to him, to write and read ; whose wages 
shall be paid either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabi- 
tants in generall, by way of supplye, as the major parte of those who order the 
prudentials of the towne shall appointe.’ 

‘ And it is further ordered, That where any towne shall increase to the number 
of one hundred families or howsholders, they shall sett up a grammar schoole, the 
masters thereof, being able to instruct youths so far as they may bee fitted for the 
university.’ 

In 1669, the interest felt on the subject of Education had greatly 
increased in New Hampshire. An effort being made to collect money 
by subscription or contribution, to aid in erecting a new edifice for 
Harvard College, Portsmouth, which was now become the richest 
town in the colony, subscribed sixty pounds annually for seven years ; 
Dover gave thirtytwo pounds; and Exeter, ten. 

After New Hampshire became a separate colony in 1680, they 
were deeply involved for 18 years, in the sanguinary conflict with the 
French and Indians. It is interesting to observe that the subject 
of education was still not forgotten ; for a law was passed in 1693, 
making provision for the building and repairing of meeting houses, 
ministers’ houses, school houses, and allowing a salary to a school- 
master in each town within the province. The selectmen of each 
town, (except Dover,) were required to raise money by ‘ equal rate 
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and assessment’ upon the inhabitants, and every town to provide a 
schoolmaster, on penalty of ten pounds. 

The second law passed in the New Hampshire colony on this sub- 
ject was in 1714. This was the same as the first, except that it in- 
cluded Dover. The third, in 1719, ordained that every town having 
50 householders or upwards, should be ‘constantly provided of a 
schoolmaster to teach children and youth to read and write ; and 
that in every town of 100 householders a grammar school’ should 
be kept by ‘some discreet person of good conversation, well instructed 
in the tongues.” The penalty of towns for neglecting to support a 
schoolmaster for teaching, reading and writing, was 20 pounds. A 
fourth law in 1721 ordered that ‘if any town or parish is destitute of 
a Grammar school for the space of one month, the selectmen shall 
forfeit and pay out of their own estates, the sum of 20 pounds, to be 
applied towards the defraying the charges of the Province.’ 

But notwithstanding the spirit and wisdom of these laws, it does 
not appear that they were always carried into execution. Before the 
adoption of the State Constitution in 1783, 170 towns had been in- 
corporated, and as many of them did not contain fifty families, and 
the inhabitants were exceedingly scattered, schools were much neg- 
lected. ‘Many children were taught all that they ever knew of 
reading and writing at home.’ A gentleman now living in Concord, 
87 years of age, says that ‘his parents taught him to read when they 
lived in a fort, and that he learned to write on birch bark.’ Arith- 
metic was studied without a book, the master setting the sums, and 
giving the rules. Of this we have the testimony of several aged people, 
one of whom was living in 1823, at the age of 112 years. When visited 
in his old age, the following conversation took place. ‘ When you were 
young, did you attend school constantly? No; I never went to 
school but one winter ; then [ had to go two or three miles, and was 
almost tired to death when I got home. What books were then used in 
the school? The Testament and Psalter. Had you no spelling-books ? 
No.’ A venerable matron now 100 years old gives similar testimony. 

‘The Bible,’ says Mr Bouton, ‘ was the reading book for the first or more ad- 
vanced class. The scholars were spelled from lessons which they read. They 
had not any printed arithmetic. ‘The first spelling-book ever generally used in 
New Hampshire was that of the famous schoolmaster, Thomas Dilworth.’ 

Mr Bouton supposes that Dilworth’s spelling-bookwas not only 
greatly in advance of al! others that preceded, but so perfect that very 
little real improvement has been made upon it since, even by Webster 
and Marshall, except that the latter writers are modern and Ameri- 
can. But on this topic we have no room to remark. 

‘ Two things,’ continues Mr Bouton, ‘during the period under review, deserve 
special notice. First, the grant of lands in most of the incorporated towns for the 
support of schools. Second, the interest which was taken in the establishment of 
a College. The convention of congregational ministers of New Hampshire at 
Somersworth, Sept. 26, 1758 ; “‘ taking into consideration the great advantages 


which may arise to church and state from the erecting an Academy or College 
in this province, unanimous!y voted”’ to petition his Excellency, Benning Went- 
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worth, for a charter. The petition was presented: in which they say; ‘ We 
beg leave to present a request to your Excellency in behalf of literature, which 
proceeds, not from any private or party views in us, but our desire to serve the 
Government and Religion, by laying foundation for the best instruction of youth.’ 
The petition, however, was not granted. 

The grant of land in each township, for the support of common 
schools, appears to have been 250 acres. In 1769 renewed attempts 
were made to establish a College, which were at length successful. 
Dartmouth college was founded at Hanover, and Governor John 
Wentworth gave lands to endow it, to the amount of 44,000 acres. 
Subscriptions to aid in the erection of buildings, amounting to 340 
pounds sterling, were also raised. 

At the adoption of the Constitution in 1783, a new impulse was 
given to education in New Hampshire. We quote the language of 
Mr Bouton. 

‘The third period of our history — from 1783 to the present time, was ushered 
in by a sentiment worthy of a free and sovereign State. Itis the voice of the 
PEOPLE THEMSELVES, on the subject of education, expressed in the form of 
government of their own adoption. ‘ Knowledge and learning, generally dif- 
fused through a community, being essential to the preservation of a free govern- 
ment, and spreading the opportunities and advantages of education through the 
various parts of the country, being highly conducive to promote this end ; it shall 
be the duty of the legislators and magistrates, in all future periods of this govern- 
ment, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, and al! seminaries 
and public schools, to encourage private and public institutions, rewards and im- 
munities for the promotion of sciences and natural history.’ 

‘In accordance with this WILL OF THE PEOPLE, the very same year (7th 
Nov. 1783,) the Genera! Court passed an act for the encouragement of literature 
and genius, and for securing to authors the exclusive right and benefit of publish- 
ing their literary productions for twenty years. Henceforward too, their acts in 
favor of schools were liberal and progressive in their requirements.’ 

The first act undér the Constitution, passed in 1787, while it 
repealed all former acts respecting schools, empowered the selectmen 
of each town to raise so much money at a certain rate of assessment 
as should be equal to 5,000 pounds for the whole State ; the money 
thus raised to be expended for the purpose of keeping up reading and 
writing schools, and English grammar schools. Arithmetic was, 
however, added to the course of study in the former, and in all 
shire or half-shire towns, Latin and Greek to the latter. This law 
also required each teacher to produce a certificate from some able 
and respectable schoolmaster, and some learned minister, preceptor 
of an Academy, or president of a College. 

The second law, 1791, increased the assessment in such propor- 
tion as to raise 7,500 pounds in the whole State, instead of 5,000. 

The third law, 1805, ‘employed towns to divide into school dis- 
tricts ; to raise money by tax for erecting and repairing school 
houses,’ &c. 

The fourth law, 1807, raised the assessment so much as to impose 
a tax much larger than that for which provision had been made in 
1791 ; or so high as to raise in the whole State $70,000. 

‘This money was to be expended in schools for teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The law requiring Greek and Latin to be 
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taught in the grammar schools of shire and half-shire towns was re- 
pealed. 


‘ The fifth law, 1808, required the money raised by tax, to be expended in 
teaching the various sounds and powers of the letters in the English language, 
reading, writing, English Grammar, arithmetic, Geography, and such . ther bran- 
ches as it may be necessary to teach in an English school. The law also allowed 
school mistresses to dispense with arithmetic and geography, and to teach such 
other branches of female education, as are deemed necessary in schools under 
their tuition. Moreover in addition to the usual certificates, it required of teachers 
a certificate of good moral character, from the selectmen or minister of the place 
where they resided ; made it the duty of towns at their annual meeting, to ap- 
point three or more persons who should visit and inspect schools, at such times as 
should be most expedient, and in a manner “ conducive to the progress of litera- 
ture, morality and religion.” ’ 


The sixth law, 1818, raised the school tax to $90,000 for the whole 
State. 


‘ The seventh law, 1827, is far in advance of all that preceded it. * * * In 
addition to the provisions of al! former laws, it requires the appointment annually 
of a superintending school committee, of not less than three, nor more than five, 
to examine teachers, to visit and inspect all schools in their respective towns, 
twice a year; to use their influence and best endeavors that the youth in the 
several districts attend school; to direct and determine class books, provided that 
they favor not any religious sect; and to present a written report to the town, 
each year, stating the time each school has been kept, the whole number of 
scholars, the progress made in the various branches, the number of children be- 
tween four and fourteen that have not attended, and between fourteen and twenty- 
one that cannot read and write. The law also provides that scholars shall be weil 
supplied with books, at the expense of parents, masters, or guardians; it raises the 
qualifications of teachers higher than formerly, and enjoins it on ‘ presidents, pro- 
fessors, and tutors of colleges, preceptors and teachers of academies, and ali other 
instructors of youth, to take diligent care, and use their best endeavors to impress 
on the minds of children and youth committed to their care and instruction, the 
principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to truth, love of their country, 
humanity and benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moderation 
and temperance, and all other virtues which are the ornaments of human so- 
ciety.” ’ 


This noble act, passed by an overwhelming majority, seemed to 
promise much for the cause of education in New Hampshire ; but in 
January of the present year, one of its most essential provisions, — 
that alone by which the statute could produce any considerable effect 
was repealed by an enactment which authorized towns ‘ to dispense 
with the services of their superintending school committee so far as 
relates to the inspection or examination of schools.’ The reason 
assigned was that some towns were unwilling to compensate the 
superintending committee for their services! Even in this repealing 
act, however, there is one improvement upon the law of 1827, viz. 
‘that when any poor child or children who may attend school, shall 
not have the necessary books to enable them to prosecute their studies 
to advantage, the selectmen shall provide them, at the expense of 
their respective towns.’ 

‘Thus the laws,’ says Mr B. ‘ now in force afford the means and proffer the 
benefits of education to every child and youth in the State. Whoever does not 


avail himself of them, it is his own fault or that of the parent. The 90,000 dollars 
raised by law, for schools, gives an average of 455 dollars to each town, or about 
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one dollar to each person in the State, of suitable age to attend school; which is 
a higher sum than that raised by the famous school fund of Connecticut; the 
dividend of that amounting last year to but 76,933 dollars. But besides the 90,000 
dollars, a large portion of the towns in the State, own school lands, or funds formed 
from the sale of them, the interest of which is devoted to education. Moreover, 
the Lirerary Funp, collected by a tax on the several banks in the State, and 
originally designed for the ‘* endowment or support of a college for instruction in 
the higher branches of science and literature,” was, by a law in 1829, distributed 
among the several towns according to their apportionment of the public taxes — 
**to be applied to the support and maintenance of common free schools, or to 
other purposes of education.” The whole amount of the fund actually distributed 
since the passage of the law, is 95,582 dollars; and the amount annually accruing 
from the tax on banks to be hereafter distributed, is about 10,000 dollars. 

‘ The division of towns into school districts, renders it practicable and easy for 
all children in the State, to attend school either summer or winter. In 1823, the 
number of school districts was 1698, of school houses, 1560. Of the former at 
present there is known to be at least 1732, and of the latter 1601. Judging from 
returns received from a number of towns in Merrimack county, we conclude that 
1 in 4.6 of the whole population annually attend our free schools. Including 
those who attend select, private schools, and also academies, we are of opinion, 
that 1 in 3.5 of the entire population of the States, are, during some portion of 
each year, in school. 

‘ Besides the indispensable branches of education, reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar and geography, advanced scholars in many of our schools, 
acquire considerable knowledge of rhetoric, natural philosophy, history, chemistry, 
book-keeping, surveying and astronomy, and thus become qualified, in their turns, 
to be teachers of others.’ 


The address also observes that most of the elementary books used in 
that State, are the productions of resident authors, some of whose works 
have been much celebrated. Among these are mentioned Pike, 
Bingham, Adams, Blake, Kelly, Hildreth, Putman, Hale, Farmer, 
Leavitt, and Vose. 

The grammar schools of New Hampshire, for which such early 
provision was made, were too generally neglected. This circum- 
stance led to the founding of Academies. The number of these now 
existing in the State is 38, of which all but seven have been incor- 
porated since 1800. About 30 of them are represented as flourish- 
ing. ‘T'wo of them have each a fund of $40,000 or $50,000 ; gen- 
erally, however, they are not endowed, but derive their support from 
the scholars, and from individual subscriptions. The average num- 
ber of students in these academies is estimated at about 50 in each, 
or 1500 in all. Exeter academy, which is the oldest and best endow- 
ed in the State, has instructed, during 40 years, 1500 pupils. 

There are laudable instances of ministers and others who have 
been very efficient promoters of education in this State. One in par- 
ticular is named, who, ‘ personally instructed 155 pupils in his own 
house.’ Of this number 105 entered college; 40 to 50 entered the 
ministry ; 20 the profession of law; and 6 or 7 that of medicine. 

Of Dartmouth College, the founding of which has already been 
mentioned, and its general usefulness, especially as a means of pro- 
moting common education in the state, Mr B. observes as follows : 

‘ As citizens of New Hampshire we owe much to the influence of this college 


in elevating the character of our primary schools and academies, and in promoting 
education through our country. From its first establishment, about three-fourths 
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of all the students, have taught schools during some portion of each year. In five 
years past, the average number of students has been 155, of whom 105 have 
been teachers in the winter, ordinarily for a term of three months. In the last 
two years, the number of students has been 170, of whom three-fourths were 
teachers. More graduates from this college are now teaching in New England, 
in the southern and western States, particularly in the valley of Mississippi, than 
from any other college that is known. The whole number who have been edu- 
cated at this college is 1701.’ 


The number of students belonging to New Hampshire, connected 
with different colleges, in 1831 was 170; equal to one in 1500 of the 
whole population. Of theological students, this state furnishes a 
larger proportion than any other State, except Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and Vermont; and the number of graduates from Dartmouth 
now studying theology, is greater than that from any other college, 
except Yale and Amherst. Thus she sustains a high rank in regard 
to public education, though it is evident much yet remains to be 
done. It is especially to be regretted, that out of 29,000 youth in 
this state, between the ages of 18 and 20, 14,000 of whom are males, 
only 1500 are provided with any public means of instruction, beyond 
the ordinary branches of a common school.* Mr B. in his closing 
appeal justly remarks : 

* Were the law of 1827 restored, with the addition of the 5th section of the act 
of January 4, 1833; were a penalty also laid on towns or selectinen, for neglect of 
appointing and sustaining a superintending committee ; were grand jurors sworn 
as in former times, to present all breaches of this law; and were academies and 


higher seminaries founded to raise up well qualified teachers, then New Hamp- 
shire would be second to no State in the good education of her children.’ 


The Appendix to this address abounds with interesting facts, from 
which we select the following in regard to the number of professional 
men which the State has furnished. 

‘In 1830 the number of Congregational or Presbyterian ministers was 130, or 
one to every 2,073 inhabitants.’ The five oldest were severally of the following 
ages, viz. 82, 84, 87, 89, and 95. 

‘In the same year, the number of lawyers was 232, or one to every 1,100 in- 
habitants, The number in practice may be estimated at about 207. The whole 
number who have ever been settled in the State is 472. Of these 182 were edu- 
cated at Dartmouth college, and 104 at Harvard university, and a few in other 
colleges: 148 did not graduate, although a portion of the latter class were mem- 
bers of college before commencing their legal studies. 

‘ The physicians outnumber either of the other professions; but to give their 
exact number at different periods, will be impossible.’ 


Extended as these extracts are, we have found them so interesting 
and deem them so valuable a model for similar statements, that we 
trust our readers will not regret the space they occupy. We are not 
prepared to act on this great subject as we ought, until we have ac- 
counts even more remote from every state in our republic. Will not 
the friends of education undertake it, as Mr Peers has done in Ken- 


tucky, and show to our legislators the imperative need of public 
effort ? 


* See Annals for September, pp. 406—410. 
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Arr. II. — Essay on THE Cuippewa Laneuace. 


Read before the American Lyceum, at the third Annual Meeting, in the city 
of New York, May 3d, 1833. 
By Epwin James, M. D. 


Tue aborigines of our country have been declared on high au- 
thority to be ina state of pupilage to our government ; and this 
principle has been adopted in the measures pursued in reference to 
them. Without discussing a question which does not belong to our 
work, we cannot pass by the fact, that this claim involves responsi- 
bilities, corresponding to the authority claimed. No duty of the 
guardian, no claim of the pupil, is more obvious than that of edu- 
cation. It is beyond the reach of the Indian — we are bound to 
furnish it. We deprive him of the power to avail himself of the 
former means of support, &c, or to continue his former habits of 
hunting and warfare —in so doing we assume, in fact, as well 
as in the theory before stated, the obligation to provide some other 
mode of subsistence for him. 

Indeed, the duty has been recognised, and in many of the tribes, 
has been performed. Colonies and schools have been established 
and sustained by the government, for the express purpose of com- 
municating knowledge and civilization; and individuals are em- 
ployed to act directly upon them. Benevolent societies have gone 
forward in the same work, with noble zeal, and with gratifying suc- 
cess; and even the distant Flatheads of the Rocky Mountains now ex- 
cite the interest and efforts of one of the largest and most zealous 
classes of Christians in our country. All this is in a high degree praise- 
worthy ; and is a new and absolute pledge that the work shall go on. 
We are committed, as a nation, and as a body of Christians, on this 
point, and we are bound to goon, until, as our settlements advance, 
not one uncivilized and uninstructed Indian shall be found within 
our borders. We are urged on by interest too; for no instance can 
be named, in which this process of civilization and instruction has 
not rendered a tribe less savage and less dangerous ; and the very 
warriors who were ready to imbrue their hands in the white man’s 
blood at the slightest provocation, have become his firmest friends, 
and in many cases, his obedient pupils. 

Books have been published in several of their languages, and in 
a former volume, we have described the extraordinary effort to 
which Séquoyah, the Indian Cadmus, was prompted by his inter- 
course with whites, and the singularly perfect alphabet which he pro- 
duced.* We are gratified to find that an important addition has 


* See Annals of Education, Vol. II. p. 174. 
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been made to the means of instruction by Dr Edwin James, of 
the United States Army, who is so well known as a traveller 
and a man of science. He has been engaged for ten years with 
a zeal and patience which can be admired, but can never be 
compensated, in translating the New Testament into the Chip- 
pewa language, and the work has recently been published in the 
English character.* This translation brings the truths of Chris- 
tianity within the reach of six tribes in the Northwest, and it 
is said, of many others, to whom the Chippewa language is intelli- 
gible. We are happy in being able to present our readers with an 
account of the language itself, in an essay read by Dr James to 
the American Lyceum.t+ 


Curperpewa LANGUAGE. 


The Chippewa is one of a group of about twenty dialects, 
spoken in a vast region of North America, extending in every di- 
rection around the Lake of the Woods, and the sources of the 
Mississippi. ‘This group of dialects has been called the Algonkin, 
or Leni Lenape, in the early and more recent works on the lan- 
guages of America. The Chippewa has many words in common 
with the Delaware, it is closely allied to the Massachusetts as pre- 
served in the works of Mr Elliot, to the aboriginal language of 


* By Packard & Van Benthuysen, Albany. 


t Dr James hasin the course of his official duties, been much among the In- 
dians. How he is looked upon, by one of their chiefs at least, will appear from 
the annexed copy of a letter addressed to him by Thegud, a Chief of the band of 
Chippewas living at Tukquimenon, on the south shore of Lake Superior. 

NV. Y. American. 


BowwetTinG, May 12, 1833. 

.My Brother — Now I cause this letter to be written to you. I wish to tell 
you my thoughts. [ was very sorry when I heard that you had gone away. I 
wished I had watched to have seen you. Butt am yet alive. It pleases our 
Great Father in Heaven that I should still live here on the earth. And also of 
you I yet hear the sound of your living. I think great thanks that we are both 

etalive. Perhaps we may not expect to see each other again on this earth. 

o you take heed also to this our religion. I do not say this as distrusting you. 
I only am to be pitied. I was too long lost; and even now I am very much 
afraid of those things that destroyed us. But as much as I can now do, that I 
may look carefully to our Great Father in Heaven, this is what [ say to you now. 
And I tell you now how I have lived. I lost one of my children. Afterwards 
I thought I could never be comforted, I had so loved my child. But I thank him 
that is above, that he thought good to leave me my other children. I am very 
much pleased at what the whites have done here at Bowweting. Truly the 
have had compassion on us. I am not now such as I used to be before I prayed. 
I do not now wish for those things I used to wish for. Now those that are here 
at Bowweting are to me as my own brothers. I tell you also that teachers are 
more and more abundant at Bowweting, but there are still many wicked men 
rejecting prayer [religion.] This is all I shall say to you. I request that you 
also will send to me your thinking. I salute all your family. 

THEGUD. 
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a large part of Lower Canada, as may be inferred from specimens 
in the compilation of De Laet, the works of the Jesuits, and other 
early travellers. 

It is now extensively spoken as a mother tongue by all the tribes 
about Lake Superior, on the St Croix, and all the eastern branches 
of the Upper Mississippi, by those on both sides of Lake Huron, 
and a large proportion of those about Lake Michigan, and as an 
acquired language by many among the Dahcotah lands, occupying 
the country between the Mississippi and Missouri, by the Winne- 
bagoes, Poways, and a few among the Pawnees. ‘The language 
of the Sacs and Foxes, of Black Hawk and his warriors, is a dia- 
lect chiefly distinguished from the Chippewa by substituting the 
consonant sound / for the equivalent n, as the Creek takes r in the 
same place. Its affinities with the Menomonic, Kickapo, Shawne, and 
other more southern dialects, are more retnote, but very manifest, 
both in the sound of words, and other peculiarities. Of the his- 
tory of this language, as far as it can be derived from existing ma- 
terials, foreign to itself, little need be said. Itonce extended over 
a large portion of the present territory of the United States. It 
was spoken on the banks of the Hudson, the Delaware, the James 
river, as well as in New England and Canada, while the less tract- 
able tribes, speaking the guttural languages of the Iroquois stock, 
probably occupied the country about the great lakes. The race 
who speak it have been driven from place to place, harassed 
and hemmed in, they are now comparatively few in number, des- 
titute and miserable in condition, shivering and starving in the 
cold morasses of the Northern Lakes. Of the natural history of 
the language, we may remark, first, that it is harmonious and 
pleasing to the ear, having nearly such an intermixture of sounds 
of the different classes, as we meet with in the best European dia- 
lects. Hence it is acquired and spoken with facility by Europeans 
and their descendants. While the Iroquois, in speaking which the 
lips are never closed, the guttural Winebago, the Chippewyan, the 
Dahcotah, and Pawnee, in which are few /abial and liquid sounds, 
are rarely acquired, and more rarely spoken well by foreigners. 
The consonant sounds, 6, r, f, or ph, v, are not found in the Chip- 

ewa. Those of 6, and p, d, and ¢, g, hard, and &, are so nearly 
interchangable, in all cases, that it would probably be well to dis- 
pense with one set of these characters. 

Second. It isa primary and pure language. By this it is in- 
tended that there are few foreign words, and no foreign idioms. 
The minds of the Indians are in a great measure destitute of that 
excursive and accumulating power which has enriched our mother 
English with shreds and patches from all languages, past and pres- 
ent, dead and living. 
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While we recognise in the New England word tompung applied 
to a one-horse sled, the Chippewa Ctaban, in wegewam, mukkesin, 
and some others, the words of this dialect transplanted into our 
own ; and in the word Yankee, now not at all used by the Indians, 
one of our own words borrowed from them under a vicious pro- 
nunciation, we rarely find the Indians using, or attempting to use, 
words from our language. Instead of adopting the monosyllable 
Cow, the Indian prefers to use his own designation for the Bison. 
Instead of the easy word horse, he employs, in accordance with the 
combining and explanatory genius of his own language, the com- 
pound babashekokashe, a word worthy of Linneus himself, signi- 
fying the animal that has a single nail on each leg. 

Third. It is ina great measure destitute of prepositions and aux- 
iliary words; hence the great and almost exclusive importance of 
the verb. In Chippewa this part of speech may aptly be called 
the working word. As in the eastern languages, the ground form of 
the verb, which is either monosyllabic or polysyllabic, mucli more 
commonly the former, receives affixes of person ; and these are both 
prefixed and suffixed, as is also the case with the numerous particles 
used with the radical form, to express the various modifications of 
significations. As the language is probably more destitute of proper 
auxiliaries than either the Hebrew or the Arabic, so it is likely the 
number of conjugations exceeds that in either of those languages, 
while the number of Paradigmata required to exhibit the plan of 
formation of all the verbs, is probably less than in either. By way of 
illustrating the manner in which the successive trains of forms or 
conjugations take rise from the radical syllable, we may instance 
the two verbs to see, and fo hear. The radical syllables, or 
ground forms, stripped of all circumstance, are wab, see, nond, hear, 
in the third person singular, indicative present, they become 
wabe, he sees, ndndum, he hears ; and the signification is not so 
abstract as in our language, but it is implied that something is heard 
or seen. ‘The more accurate rendering would be, he ‘ sees’ it, he 
hears it. This then is one conjugation. ‘That which would follow 
in the order of our thoughts would perhaps be the conjugation 
expressing the idea of an animate object, to which the signification 
of the verb may be said to pass over. To effect this, the syllable 
appended to the ground form in the former case is dropped, and 
other particles substituted, thus wabe becomes owdboman, nondum 
becomes ondndowwan, he sees him, he hears him, where we have 
a prefixed pronoun, and a suffixed termination depending upon that 
prefix. The suffixed pronoun is usually pleonastic ; thus if an Indian 
says, newabonian, babashekokazheen, it is equivalent to saying in 
English, ‘I see him a horse ;’ hence this redundant manner of ex- 
pression is commonly observed in the imperfect English of such 
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Indians as learn a little of that language. Another conjugation is 
passive in signification ; newabun dugo, | am seen ; neenndndago, | 
am heard. Here it will be perceived these verbs fall not under 
the same paradigm, for while one receives only the two syllables 
ago, the other receives four, undiigo. In another conjugation, a 
particle added to the passive form expresses an accessary idea of 
great importance, while newabun diigo, and neewnondago, express 
definitely the ideas ‘I am seen,’ ‘1 am heard,’ newabundiigowiz, 
and neennéndagowiz express with equal certainty and precision, ‘1 
am seen of the Deity,’ ‘I am heard of the Deity.’ Neennéndum- 
oshewa signifies §1 cause to be heard,’ newdbun diewa, ‘1 cause to 
be seen,’ or ‘I show.’ To mention all the conjugations that occur 
in almost any one verb, with an illustration of each by a single ex- 
ample would exceed the limits proposed in this communication. 
To give an intimation of the great importance of the verb, and to 
acquaint the philologist with the manner in which its various and 
complicated applications are made is all that is here intended. 
Without a careful study of the verb, arranged according to the 
above suggestions, in the manner of the Shemitic languages, any 
attempt to acquire a competent knowledge of the Chippewa by a 
foreigner, would prove abortive. ‘This will be the more evident, if 
we consider that in a great majority of the verbs, there are from 
15 to 20 conjugations, and that each of these in all its derivatives, 
is in signification really unlike all the rest. For example, the de- 
rived substantives remotely connected with either of the two radical 
words above given, have a great range of signification ; e. g. ndn- 
duméwin, nondagawin, nondagowin, nondagowizzewin, nondum- 

zhewawin, nondumokaézowin, and many others which might be 
enumerated, all give the substantive idea of heuring, or the hearing, 
but under great and essential modifications. ‘They mean according 
to the order in which they stand, ‘ the hearing it; the hearing it by 
the agency of some one; the being heard; the being heard of the 
Deity ; the making to be heard ; the affecting or pretending to hear ;’ 
so that though either of them might be rendered hearing, that word 
would give no knowledge of the true import of either. ‘This feature 
of the language is rendered peculiarly manifest in the conversation 
of such as speak it imperfectly, as an acquired tongue ; who, when 
they talk of almost anything, introduce great confusion of words, 
such as would result from calling love, self-love, the being loved, 
reciprocal love, the causing to be loved, or something else equally 
remote from what was intended. 

It has been the more dwelt on here, with a view of fixing atten- 
tion upon a peculiarity of the language which may not be easy to 
name, but which consists in the remarkable definiteness, and 
closeness of application, of all phrases and words. Abstract terms 
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and words of general application are few. It has been stated by 
one who made the human mind and its operation his peculiar study, 
that men have never been found with a language so poor as to 
have no words equivalent to tame and space. But | can truly say, 
that afier many years of careful inquiry, aided by the best inter- 
preters, I have been able to find no such words in the Chippewa. 
Our substantive conceptions, or ideas, if the word be more intel- 
ligible, of time, space, duration, eternity, cause, and effect, and some 
others, if not wholly foreign to the thoughts of the Indian, cannot 
be expressed by substantive terms in his language. If father 
Saturn has ever been revealed as an abstract and independent ex- 
istence to the mind of the poor Indians, the conception has left 
no visible trace in their language. 

I know of no substantive in any Indian language equivalent to 
resheeth arohe, or beginning, as those words are used in the He- 
brew, Greek, and English versions of Genesis. From this remark 
it will appear that the language, as we might have expected, deals 
little in abstractions. It is conversant with visible, tangible, and 
sensible objects ; and when no more is aimed at than to speak of 
such objects, it is comprehensive and forcible. ‘The tendency to 
compounding, or agglutination, which feature has been so ably and 
fully explained by the distinguished President of the Am. Ph. Soc. 
gives it in many instances a wonderful power of compression, like 
the following: nuhmuhqueem, kesebekeengwam. Not only do these 
words fully express the meaning of the Greek, aleipsat sonteen 
kephalen kai to prosopon son nipsai, but in the first inperative the 
expression is enriched by a distinct allusion to the animal from which 
the anointing oil is derived, for so we understand the syllable mud ; 
the word when fully translated signifying, ‘ anoint thine head with 
bear’s oil.” This peculiarity of rigid, specific application, it will 
readily be perceived, while it may give the words an admirable de- 
gree of definite and explicit adaptation to particular cases, is an 
obstacle to that free currency, if | may be allowed the expression, 
so needful to, or rather so inseparable from, the great enlargement 
and activity of the intellectual powers. Perhaps this feature of 
the language cannot be better illustrated than by the comparison 
just alluded to. In the Indian, there is, owing to the deficiency 
of the small change of auxiliaries and prepositions, a difficulty in 
the ready adaptation of the expression to the particular case, while 
on the other hand, when the particular case provided for occurs, 
the expression is often more definite and perfect than in our lan- 
guage. ‘Take, for example, the common illustration founded on 
the double plural of the verb. The expression, we will go, in 
English is ambiguous. The question immediately arises, who are 
the persons intended by the pronoun we. The Indian says either 
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keguhdezhamen, ‘ we will go,’ including in the prefix ke of the second 
person, the individual addressed, or he says neen guhdezhamen, we 
will go, in which instance the person spoken to is excluded. A 
similar illustration may be taken from that usage of the language 
which defines, when persons are spoken of, whether they be living 
or dead. My father said, may appear sufficiently definite, but 
the Indian cominonly distinguishes he that was my father said, 
nosenabun geeketto, or my father said, nos ge eketto, as the case 
may be. Allusion has been made in the former part of this paper, 
to some features of remarkable similarity between the Chippewa 
and Hebrew languages. A field of interesting research is thus 
opened, which time will not now allow us to enter. We shall 
conclude by noticing a few such instances of merely etymological 
resemblance as occur to recollection, being well aware that the en- 
lightened and philosophic inquirer will regard them as evidences of 
nothing, but that in all languages similar sounds will occasionally be 
found to be the representatives of similar ideas. At the same time 
that this remark is made, our ackvowledged ignorance of the true 
sounds of the Hebrew letters is not forgotten. 

Ist. The verb of ewistence, haya, is equivalent in grammati- 
cal power, and nearly so in signification, to the Indian Ta; the 
form in the Hebrew is 3 Sing, Praet. In the Indian 3 Sing, Pres. 

2d. The radical syllable in Chippewa signifying to come, is be, 
as be ezha, he cometh, be wesenin, come thou and eat. Some of 
the forms derived from 6o nearly correspond, as he gadth, a troop 
cometh. 

3d. Bayahbet, he looked; enabit, Chippewa, if he looked ; 
rogahbit, with the prefixed vav, makes a word very similar in sound 
to enabit. 

4. WShemesh, sun, gezis, sun. 

Such etymologies as the foregoing, however, though a mul- 
titude of them could be found, which perhaps is not the case, 
would satisfy no judicious inquirer. They might be valued 
by the ethnographer, who found in the word missi, which he 
erroneously supposed to mean river, the proof that the people 
who gave a name to the father of waters, came from a particular 
district of Asia, but among those who hear me, they would be re- 
garded, as they truly are, of no value, and wholly fallacious when 
taken as guides in tracing the labyrinths in the descent and filiation 
of nations. Some future opportunity may occur for entering more 
carefully upon the investigation of these marked resemblances in 
grammatical peculiarity, in structure of sentences and manner of 
expression, which clearly prove, that the Indian languages, what- 
ever may have been the origin of the people who speak them, are 
more similar, (not to say akin) to the Shemitic dialects, than to 
those of the Caucassian race. 
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Art. II]. — AvrosrocraPpny or Zeran Coipurn. 


A Memoir of Zerah Colburn, written by himself. Containing an Account of 
the first Discovery of his remarkable Powers ; his Travels in America and 
residence in Europe; a History of the various Plans devised for his Pat- 
ronage ; his return to this Country, and the causes which led him to 
his present Profession ; with his peculiar Methods of Calculation. Spring- 
field: Published by G. & C. Merriam. 


Tue name of Zerah Colburn is sufficient to excite intense curiosity, 
especially when connected with autobiography. The book before us 
is written in the third person, and contains a simple and interesting 
exhibition of the intellectual and moral character of the writer, and 
a narrative of the principal event of his chequered life. The Annals 
of Education ought to embrace some account of so extraordinary a 
phenomena, in the history of the human mind; and we shall find in 
a brief sketch of the contents of this work, the most important lessons 
on the dangers connected with precocity, and the manner in which 
we ought to guard against them. 

The subject of this memoir isa native of Vermont. He was born in 
the town of Cabot, Caledonia county, on the Ist of September, 1804. 
His parents were plain persons, in straightened circumstances, strug- 
gling to support a family, of which Zerah was the sixth. He was dis- 
tinguished from the rest, only by a superfluous finger growing from 
the outside of each hand, (a mark which was found on his father and 
two of his sons,) and by the appearance of more than usual back- 
wardness. At a distance from school, he received only about six 
weeks’ instruction, during the first six years of his life; and it was 
not until this period was almost past, that he exhibited any peculiar 
talent. We give his own narrative of the singular occurrence which 
first brought it into notice. 

* Sometime in the beginning of August, 1810, when about one month under 
six years of age, being at home, while his father was employed at a joiner’s work- 
bench, Zerah was on the floor, playing in the chips; suddenly he began to say to 
himself, ‘5 times 7 are 35 — 6 times 8 are 48, &c.’ His father’s attention being 
arrested by hearing this, so unexpected in a child so young, and who hat! hitherto 
possessed no advantages, except perhaps six weeks’ attendance at the district 
school, that summer, he left his work, and turning to him began to examine him 
through the multiplication table. He thought it possible that Zerah had learnt this 
from the other boys, but finding him perfect in the table, his attention was more 
deeply fixed ; and he asked the product of 13x97 to which 1261 was instantly 
given in answer. He now concluded that something unusual had actually taken 
place ; indeed he has often said he should not have been more surprised, if some 
one had risen up out of the earth and stood erect before him. 

It was not long before a neighbor rode up, and calling in, was informed of the 
singular occurrence. He, too, desired to be a witness of the fact; and soon it 
became generally known through the town. Though many were inclined to 
doubt the correctness of the reports they heard, a personal examination attested 
theirtruth. Thus the story originated, which within the short space of a year, 
found its way, not only through the United States, but also reached Europe ; and 
foreign Journals of literature, both in England and France, expressed their sur- 
prise at the uncommon incident.’ 
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Soon after this occurrence, Mr Colburn was induced to carry his 
son to Montpelier, during the session of the Legislature. Here he 
astonished every one by his powers of calculation, and exhibited at 
the same time much sprightliness of mind, combined with the play- 
fulness of childhood, in the midst of these surprising efforts. At 
Hanover, Dr Wheelock, the president of the University, offered to 
provide for his education ; but more brilliant visions led the father on, 
— we suspect to the great injury of himself and his son. Prudence 
would have dictated that a power so extraordinary should have been 
used with peculiar caution, instead of being exhausted, as we are 
told it has been, by undue exercise. But unhappily, Physiology was 
not even heard of in this case, and her pleas would probably have 
been unavailing in opposition to the crowd of motives on the other 
side. The father.proceeded to Boston with his infant prodigy; and 
excited no less astonishment among the scientific men of the metro- 
polis, than in the mountains of Vermont. 

A proposition was made here, by anumber of gentlemen to provide 
for his education. The father, with more of personal interest, we 
think, than of parental affection, claimed a large compensation for 
resigning his son; but we cannot wonder that a plan involving, 
as this is said to have done, the continued exhibition of his child, as 
well as a transfer of all his paternal rights, should have been rejected. 
Zerah was next exhibited in the principal cities of the United States, 
as far south as Norfolk ; and Mr Colburn returned home with funds 
which might have rendered him comfortable for life upon his farm. 
He resolved, however, toseek wider fame, and greater gain, in Europe ; 
and embarked for England in April, 1812. In London, he was visited 
by the royal and the noble in great numbers. The Princess Char- 
Jotte was among those who called upon him, and the distinguished 
mathematician, Bonnycastle, took a peculiar interest in his surprising 
talent. 

The following are some of the specimens given of his performan- 
ces, as described in a London prospectus, 

‘ Among other questions, the duke of York asked the number of seconds in the 
time elapsed since the commencement :f the Christian Era, 1813 years, 7 months, 
27 days. The answer was correctly given: 57,234,384,000. “ At a meeting of 
his friends, he undertook and succeeded in raising the number 8 to the sixteenth 
power, and gave the answer correctly in the last result, viz. 281,474,976,710 656. 

He was then tried as to other numbers, consisting of one figure, all of which he 
raised as high as the tenth power, with so much facility and despatch that the 
person appointed to take down the results was obliged to enjoin him not to be’ too 
rapid. With respect to numbers consisting of two figures, he would raise some 
of them to the sixth, seventh, and eighth power, but not always with equal facility ; 
for the larger the products became, the more difficult he found it to proceéd. 
He was asked the square root of 106,929, and before the number could be written 
down he immediately answered, 327. He was then requested to name the cube 
root of 268,336,125, and with equal facility and promptness he replied 645. One 
of the party requested him to name the factors which produced the number’ 
247,483, which he did by mentioning 941 and 263, which, indeed, are the only 
two factors that will produce it. Another then proposed 171,395, and he named 
the following factors as the only ones, viz: 534279, 7x 24485, 59 2905, 83 
2065, 35 4897, 295x581, 413415. He was then asked to give the factors of 
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36,083, but he immediately replied that it had none ; which in fact was the case, 
as 36,083 is a prime number.” 

‘It had been asserted and maintained by the French mathematicians that 
4294967297 (== 232 -+-1) was a prime number; but the celebrated Euler detected 
the error by discovering that it was equal to 641 6,700,417. The same number 
—_e to this child, who found out the factors by the mere operation of his 
mind. 


It appears that this power was not, as is often believed in such ex- 
traordinary cases, purely intuitive, but like every other faculty, was 
capable of improvement. 


‘ There was, through practice, an increase in his power of computation ; when 
first beginning, he went no farther in multiplying than three places of figures; 
it afterwards became a common thing with him to multiply four places by four; 
in some instances five figures by five have been given.’ 


The author observes, afterwards, that ‘the faculty which he pos- 
sessed, as it increased and strengthened by practice, began speedily 
to depreciate,’ when exhibition was given up. 

Notwithstanding these unprecedented and astonishing perform- 
ances, the profits of this exhibition, as stated by his son, were very small, 
in consequence of the low price of admission, (1 shilling sterling, or 
22 cts.) and the great expenses attending it. It is singular that in 
a nation so liberal and so curious, the first, and wealthiest people 
seldom gave more than this trifling fee. During the period of this 
exhibition, Zerah’s education was necessarily neglected. He had 
learned to read and write, and was fond of reading as an amusement. 
His progress in studies generally, was respectable, but not uncommon. 
He observes himself, ‘I'he acquirement of a language, was easy and 
pleasant ; arithmetic (in the books) entertaining; geometry, plain 
but dull. ‘ The study of arithmetic,’ he remarks in another place, ‘ was 
not particularly easy to him,’ but pleasing. Mental calculation was 
easy, but not so agreeable as to occupy his attention, unless when 
questioned. 

Various plans were now proposed to provide more amply for his 
support and education, of which the publication of a portrait was the 
only successful one. A subscription was set on foot for a memoir ; 
but even the distinguished names of Mackintosh, and Davy, on the 
committee, were not sufficient to prevent its failure. 

A visit to Paris was now suggested, and while less general interest 
was excited there, more efficient aid was afforded. Rooms were hired 
and paid for, by American patrons. A French teacher was engaged, by 
whose aid Zerah spoke the language with ‘ considerable ease,’ in 
three or four months. He was presented to the French institute, and 
ultimately, by the aid of Washington Irving, a place was obtained for 
him in the college of Henry IV, one of the government schools. It 
was the singular fortune of Zerah, that this favor was granted under 
the reign of Louis XVIII, but finally bestowed by Napoleon, during 
his reign of the Hundred Days, in May, 1820, and continued after 
the second restoration. The account of the discipline of the school 
is interesti®g° in itself, and will show the author’s style of description. 
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‘ The annual expense of the school, comprising everything — board, clothing, 
books, tuition, medical treatment if needed, &c, &c, was 1000 livres (200 dollars). 
The purchase of an outfit with which to enter, clad and furnished in every neces- 
sary, amounted to 750 livres (150 dollars). But this latter sum, the officers of the 
establishment expected Mr C. to pay. When this should be paid, his son might 
remain in the institution until his studies were completed. 

* The seminary in which Zerah was now placed, was in almost every respect a 
specimen of his genius, who at the military college in Brienne laid the foundation 
of his greatness, and commenced his career, afterwards so remarkable and impor- 
tant to the interests of Europe. The scholars were habited in a blue uniform, 
with the Eagle of France on the buttons, a large cocked hat, and tri-colored cock- 
ade. They rose and slept, studied and played, ate and refrained fron eating, at 
beat of drum. In winter they rose before day to commence their studies. They 
were detained in their school room not only when met in class for recitation, but 
also during certain hours allotted to preparing their lessons, under the care of a 
teacher. Three times a day they were let out to play. 

‘ Their breakfast consisted of dry bread and water. Dinner at noon consisted of 
soup, not made in the best culinary stlye, meat, and something else as a third 
course to finish the meal. At dinner and supper, their drink consisted of their 
country wine mixed with water; this they called ‘Abundance. They hada 
luneheon of dry bread at four, and supper at eight, when they went to bed. Pre- 
vious to undressing at night, and before leaving the dormitory in the morning, 
one of the boys was called upon to repeat.the Lord’s prayer. No correction with 
a stick, or any other weapon, was allowed ; but sometimes a tutor was unmerci- 
fully liberal with his hand. Imprisonment for days, in case of a flagrant offence ; 
dry bread at dinner or at supper ; withbolding from the scholars permission to go 
home once in a fortnight, and spending the hours allotted to recreation in writing 
off one, two, or more hundred lines from: some Latin author, were among the 
punishments most in use. Expulsion was seldom resorted to,” 

‘ Their hours of recreation were spent under the immediate superintendence of 
an officer of the establishment: no quarreling, boxing, or fighting, was allowed. 
They had two Sabbaths in the week, Thursday and Sunday, on which study was 
suspended —at least the recitations in class—-and the Romish mass attended 
in the college chapel by all except six or seven, who claimed exemption on ac- 
count of being Protestants: after which, in pleasant weather, they were Jed out 
to walk in various parts of the city, or the adjacent suburbs, On all other ocea- 
sions, they were confined by bars and bolts from any intercourse with the populous 
city, and all its temptations. 

* With a view to render the scholars hardy and robust, anything like a surtout or 
great coat was not furnished by the stewards, and the use of them in the winter 
discountenanced. To such as preferred the improvement of their own minds to 
the relaxations and amusements so frequently prized by youth, this seminary 
afforded peculiar advantages. It is in the author’s mind a question, if there be in 
England or America any school that can compare with the French Lyceum. 
Study was made an active business; a discipline (not nominal merely,) was en- 
forced ; retirement was inevitable ; board, clothing, and every other necessary 
were at hand — all within the limit of two hundred dollars per annum. 

* After the battle, which terminated the hope of Napoleon, in 1815, while the 
Parisians were expecting the approach of the allied armies, the scholars received 
permission to go out to a certain spot on one of the roads that led to the city, and 
dig trenches to fortify the passage into their capital, With one consent, and fre- 
quent shouts of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ they sallied forth, the young man and the 
child seven or eight years old, and spent the day in thatemployment. With little 
exception, the youthful community were warm in their attachment to the Impe- 
rial government.’ 


After his son’s establishment at this school, Mr Colburn returned 
to London to reside ; and by the agency of his patrons there, he was 


_ ** Some time after the king’s return in 1815, a son of General Savary was expelled for disloyalty 
in writing on the wall, ‘* Long live the Emperor.’’ ’ 
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induced to take him away from the Lyceum, and place him again 
under their care. An efficient and faithful protector for Zerah at 
length appeared, in the person of the Earl of Bristol, who seemed not 
less solicitous for the moral and religious cultivation of Zerah, than 
for his intellectual improvement. He engaged soon after to pay his 
expenses at the Westminster school, until his education should be 
completed. Zerah entered Westminster at the age of twelve; and 
his superior age, and acquisitions, enabled him, in the two years and 
nine months of his residence there, to make acquisitions, which 
usually occupy four or five years. In regard to his intellectual char- 
acter, at this time, the writer observes : 

‘He learned with facility, and the continual practice preserved what he ac- 
quired fresh in his memory. It is, however, a truth which may as well be stated 
here as any where else, that the mind of Zerah was never apparently endowed 
with such a talent for close thinking on intricate subjects as many possess. He 
was not peculiarly fortunate in arriving at a result which did not readily present 
itself, or for which the process jeading thereto was not soon discovered. It is for 
this reason that he has been unable to discover a prospect of his extensive use- 
fulness in mathematical studies, or of justifying the high expectations which 
many had reasonably formed on account of his early endowment, and hence he 
feels more reconciled than he otherwise might in abandoning the wisdom and liter- 
ature of this world for the duties of his present important calling. While 
in school he generally sustained himself among the four at the head of the class ; 
but was not remarkable either for quickness of mind or closeness of application.’ 


The infamous custom of ‘ fagging ’ existed in this school, which al- 
lows older pupils to demand the most menial services from the young- 
er. In consequence of some deficiency in Zerah, an elder boy in- 
flicted severe injury upon him, in the most wanton manner. A spirited 
remonstrance, and even threats on the part of Mr Colburn were ne- 
cessary, before the master could be induced to protect him from this 
outrage. 

The Ear! of Bristol was subsequently led to think it advisable, that 
Zerah should be placed under the care of a clergyman in the coun- 
try. Mr Colburn was not satisfied with the character of the pro- 
posed tutor; and after endeavoring to dissuade the Earl from his 
plan, he rather chose to relinquish his patronage, than consent to it ; 
and thus he was again compelled to provide for his support and ed- 
ucation. 

While Zerah had been thus kindly sustained, Mr Colburn, who 
was not acquainted with any art by’ which he could earn a subsis- 
tence in London, had been suffering with poverty, and was ill-pre- 
pared to assume any additional burden. Finding that public exhibi- 
tion could no longer be relied on, and that the patronage and promises 
of the great were sadly deceptive, he proposed to his son, at the age 
of fifteen, to try the stage; and Zerah, seduced by the false glare of 
public exhibitions, consented. He was accordingly introduced to 
Mr Charles Kemble, who gave him instruction for two or three 
months. He was favorably received upon the stage; but excited no 
interest in any part of Great Britain, which could justify his employ- 
ers in giving him any compensation. Disappointed in his fond ex- 
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pectation of fame and profit in this occupation, he attempted at the 
age of sixteen, to compose a tragedy, founded on the translation of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem ; but be says with great simplicity, ‘ it never had 
any merit, or any success.’ ‘The description of his own state at this 
time, excites a sigh. 

‘Much of the time since the writer left Westminster school, had been passed 
in comparative unhappiness. Not only at times scantily supplied with the ne- 
cessaries of life, but also a victim to that oppressive feeling which rises up in the 
moments of inactivity and sloth, from having no employment to pursue, and 
which spreads its disheartening influence all over the mind. Of all lives, it 
would seem that his is the most ignoble and joyless, who has nothing to do with 
or for himself, in using the talents committed to his charge. Frequently walking 
down to the wharf, or the beach, and beholding vessels whose sails were filling 
to the breeze, bound for an American port, his heart would become sad, and burn 
with desire to be on the way to his native land.’ 


His return to London brought no pleasant change in his cireum- 
stances. A new attempt upon the stage was equally unsuccessful ; 
and he passes over the two following years with a few remarks, which 
have a bearing upon enterprises of greater importance. 

* He has not patience to record or even to think of his situation from September, 
1820, to Ist of January, 1822. It is true he had bread to eat ; it is true he wag en- 
gaged in preparing some tragedy that might succeed in atheatre. Five different 
pieces were written, but not one was either acted or printed. But the lack of oc- 
cupation, the continual alienation of friends, who were becoming weary of con- 
tributing to his wants, and indeed the necessity of applying to individuals for their 
charity and benevolence, have left upon his mind a strong feeling of disgust, and 
it is painful to remember, much more to record, the history of such a period. 

‘ Were it not for the assurance he has that his father was actuated by a sincere, 
but very misguided wish, by remaining in the midst of all his want and suffering 
to wait the anticipated approach of better days, his son would be disposed to look 
back upon his course with severe disapprobation. Still the first and chiefest por- 
tion of blame rests on those who being struck with the wonder, without suitable 
reflection proposed their plans; or, being destitute of perseverance, suffered their 
plans to come to nought and left the ill-fated victim, who blindly put confidence 
in their promises, to extricate himself from difficulty in the best manner that he 
could. And it is an inference left upon the author's mind, from the experience 
that he has had with Committees in England, that unless such associations have 
some common and abiding bond of interest to preserve their energies alive 
and united, the whole of them are worth less than one man with half a share of 
common courage and devotion to his work.’ 


In the beginning of 1822, at the age of 18, Zerah began his first 
course of useful activity, by opening a small school for the common 
branches of an English education ; but was still compelled to rely on 
the liberality of others, for a part of the support of his father and 
himself. In December of this year, the constitution of Mr Colburn 
began to sink, doubtless from the influence of care and disappoint- 
ment, which had been for so many years preying upon him. Zerah 
was compelled to leave his school to attend upon him; and in two 
months he followed him to the grave. It is touching to observe the 
filial affection so constantly manifested throughout this work, which 
desires to conceal every error and defect in a parent; but we can- 
not help regretting, so far as human foresight goes, that more en- 
largement of mind and of feeling had not fallen to the Jot of one en- 
trusted with the direction of so extraordinary talents. 
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About this time Dr Young, the secretary of the Board of Longitude, 
employed Zerah in making astronomical calculations; and he suc- 
ceeded in earning a handsome support in this way; but the love of 
country prevailed over every other feeling. ‘ Wearied and disgusted 
with the pomp and state surrounding many who had little besides 
wealth or title to recommend them,’ he longed for a more congenial 
atmosphere ; and aided by his friends, and especially by his former 
liberal patron, the Earl of Bristol, whose kind feelings had not been 
destroyed by the opposition to his own plan, he finally embarked in 
May, 1822, to return to America; and after an absence of twelve 
years and three months, reached New York, in June, 1823, almost 
pennyless. The liberality of merchants there provided him the means 
of returning to his mother and family ; and he came among them, 
unknown, but still happy to see his native hills, even in poverty. He 
received, while here, letters and supplies from the Earl of Bristol, 
which are highly creditable to his character. 

In March, 1825, he removed to Burlington, in Vermont, and com- 
menced the instruction of a class in French. Here his mind be- 
came deeply interested on religious subjects, and he united himself to 
a Presbyterian church. His desire of being a preacher could not 
be gratified in this church, without a course of previous study. Fur- 
ther examination of religious opinions Jed him to adopt the doctrines 
of the Wesleyan Methodists. He became, soon after, a preacher in 
this denomination ; and he still continues to pursue the arduous la- 
bors of his profession, with deep interest. 

We have thus given a mere sketch of the incidents detailed in this 
work. In addition to these, the volume contains many amusing de- 
scriptions of the scenes and events through which he passed, and 
much that exhibits his own opinions and character in an interesting 
light. It will amply repay a perusal. 

The powers of calculation which have excited so much astonish- 
ment, may be estimated to some extent from the following examples 
of questions resolved. 


‘In Boston, on his first visit, in the fall of 1810. 
‘The number of seconds in 2,000 years was required. 
730,000 days. 
17,520,000 hours. 
1,051,200,000 minutes. 
63,072,000,000 seconds — Answer. 
_ ‘ Allowing that a clock strikes 156 times in 1 day, how many times will it strike 
in 2000 years? 113,880,000 times. 
‘ What is the product of 12,225 multiplied by 1,223? 14,951,175. 
* What is the square of 1,449? 2,099,601. 


‘ Supposing I have a cornfield, in which are 7 acres, having 17 rows to each 
acre ; 64 hills to each row ; 8 ears on a hill, and 150 kernels on an ear ; how 
many kernels on the cornfield? 9,139,200. 


In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, June, 1811. 


‘,Admitting the distance between Concord and Boston to be 65 miles, how 
many steps must I take in going this distance, allowing that I go three feet ata 
step? The answer, 114,400, was given in ten seconds. 
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* How many days and hours since the Christian Era commenced, 1811 years? 


Answered in twenty seconds. 661,015 days. 
15,864,360 hours. 


‘How many seconds in eleven years? Answer in four seconds ; 346,896,000. 

‘What sum multiplied by itself will produce 998,001? In less than four se- 
conds, 999. 

‘ How many hours in 38 years, 2 months, and 7 days? In six seconds; 334,488. 

‘ At one time in London he was requested to square 888,888. He gave it cor- 
rectly, 790,121,876,544; and afterwards multiplied this product by 49, making 
38,715,971,950,656, being the square of 6,222,216,’ 

In regard to the methods of calculation, it was some time before 
Zerah could discover his own train of thought sufficiently to describe 
it, and when urged to the task, he would sometimes even cry. Some 
account of these methods is given in the appendix, which fully proves 
their originality. ‘The method of extracting the square root is thus 
stated. 

Rule. 

‘In extracting the Square Root, his first object was to ascertain what number 
squared would give a sum ending with the two last figures of the given Square ; 
and then what number squared will come nearest under the first figure in the 
given square when it consists of five places. If there are six figures in the pro- 
posed sum, the nearest square under the ¢wo first figures must be sought, which 
figures combined will give the answer required. 

‘ Suppose it be required to extract the square root of 92,416. First inquire 
what sum squared ends in 16? Ans. 04; here we have the two last figures of 
the Root. Next, as the sum contains five figures, inquire what number squared 
comes nearest to9? Ans. 3. Put them together, 304— the number sought.’ 

The process of multiplication is precisely analogous to that em- 
ployed by the method of Pestalozzi, in which the numbers are mul- 
tiplied from left to right: thus 1223, if multiplied by 351, would 
first be multiplied by 3000, thus; 1000 x 300 + 200 x 300 + 20 
< 300 +3 x 200; and so on. The process for extracting the cube 
root, and for finding the factors of numbers, are also described at full 
length, and furnish a curious exhibition of original solutions for 
the most difficult problems in arithmetic, by a child of six years old. 


A few ‘ pieces in rhyme,’ as they are called by the author, written 
in the days of boyhood, are annexed ‘rather to give a more full idea 
of the subject of the memoir in other things than arithmetic.’ The 
following are among the best specimens. 


‘THE EXILE. * INVITATION. 

* In festive hall the sprightly dancers bound, | * Deeds of praise are unavailing, 
And move, obedient to the harper’s sound ; All our idle works are dead, 
Youth’s mirthful revels cheer the noon of night, His the glory of fulfilling 
And ago’s cheek reflects a gladsome light. That emprize for which he bled. 
Far from the train, on tissued couch reclined, Songs of triumph, loudly ringing, 
Mark ye yon lone one, who no joy can find ; Should his boundless love proclaim: 
Observe that brow by many a line defaced ; Hear the choirs of angels singing 
His country’s exile, by dishonor chased ; Loud hosannas to his name. 
Ambition’s votary in his youthful prime ; In the courts of love immortal, 
Now driven, unfriended, trom his native clime. Harps celestial sound his praise : 

* * * * * Now, even now, heav’n’s brightest purtal 

And should by chance some strain salute his ear, Echoes back the hallowed lays. 





Once heard with rapture in his native vale, Mortals come ! with reverence bending 


Before in blasted youth, his spirit fell, Round the footsteps of his throne ; 
In agonizing hues his thought portrays Now embrace the wide extending 
Scenes as delightful in his early days.’ Full atonement of his Son. 
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In reviewing the whole work, we are struck with the simplicity of 
the narrative, and the absence of all ostentation on the one hand, or 
of false modesty on the other. The termination of Zerah’s singu- 
lar career is a disappointment to the hopes of many ; and yet there 
is no absolute proof that this early precocity in one particular talent 
would have been followed by eminence, even in mathematical science. 
That he was by no means distinguished on other subjects, furnishes 
new evidence of the little value of mere genius, compared with a 
strong and well balanced mind; and should check the vanity of 
those, who sometimes almost idolize the indications of it in their 
children. It is as if the whole strength of the body were condensed 
in a single limb; and the ordinary practice is as irrational, as it 
would be to exercise this limbonly. Indeed, the little indication we have 
of any superiority in Zerah even on this point, in mature years, ought 
to serve as a warning to parents not to be led by the brilliancy of 
any particular faculty to cultivate that, especially. On the contrary, 
they should pay a more strict attention to others, lest the superior 
faculty should be exhausted by excessive exercise, and the balance of 
the mind destroyed by its predominance. 

As certainly as the eye will be injured by employing it too closely 
or too much, so certainly will any faculty of the mind be impaired 
by excessive action; and we might as well attempt to perfect the 
power of vision by straining the eye from morning to night, as to 
increase the strength of the mind by unceasing or excessive efforts. 





Art. IV.—Proressronat Epucation or TEeacuers. 


Ir was lately remarked by a physician who had attained a high 
rank in his profession, that while he had felt it necessary to spend a 
long period in severe study to acquire the sciences on which the 
practice of medicine is based, chemistry, anatomy, and physiology, 
it is now extremely difficult to persuade young men that they de- 
serve such attention. ‘Their anxiety is ‘ to see cases,’ to have in- 
struction in ‘practice,’ before they have acquired the principles 
which would enable them to understand and apply what they see in 
practice. 

This seems to us the very spirit of empiricism, and we lament that 
it should exist in any profession. We are told, indeed, that some 
men are born physicians, that theory only leads astray, and that 
practice is everything. But is not the absurdity obvious, of attempt- 
ing to apply remedies to a bone or muscle whose form and tex- 
ture we have never seen, and whose qualities and changes we 
have never studied? If there be one in a thousand, born a bone- 
setter, is it a reason why the rest of our surgeons should never 
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study the human frame? Does it even prove that those thus 
born would gain no superior skill by attending to it?’ We are told 
that ‘ poets are born ;’ but who that compares the early effusions 
of our poets with their ‘chastened numbers,’ or who that reads the 
account of the erasures and interlineations and corrections of Pope’s 
Homer, will doubt, that even the poet, must, to some extent, be made, 
in order to attain his full excellence? ‘The genius most valuable to 
society, so far as our observation extends, consists rather in the ar- 
dent love for a given subject, aided and sustained by persevering 
study and labor. 

We have been surprised to find a theory which is exploded in 
medicine, and theology, and eloquence, and poetry, and which never 
found place in any of the simplest mechanical occupations of life, 
should still find place in one intellectual profession. We are told that 
the schoolmaster is born ; that no preparation is necessary to the 
favored few; and that no effort will be of any avail to the rest. 
Muck difficulty is felt in regard to Phrenology in consequence of the 
bars it seems to put in the way of human improvement. But even 
phrenology admits no such inefficacy in education. 

The following paragraph from the ‘ Connecticut Observer’ of Sept. 
9, fully expresses our views in reference to the necessity of prepara- 
tions for teachers, — although directly applied to the utility of a 
periodical on education. 

‘ Doubtles there is such a thing as tact in teaching — ard one who has it not, 
will never be equal to him who has it, whatever books he may study, or with 
whatever principles he may fill his mind. But so there is tact in the medical 
profession, and tact in the clerical profession ; but who supposes that, on this 
account, principles ought not to be studied by physicians and clergymen, and 
improvements to be treasured up in their minds ? How long will the impression 
last that, like bone-setting and some other things which are transmissible, in the 
apprehension of some, the faculty of teaching is a natural endowment which art 
cannot, unless to a very limited extent, improve. The gipsies are said to claim, 
that fortune-telling is a kind of instinct with which their race is endowed by 
heaven, just as the dog has from nature « peculiar instinct which enables him to 
trace the footsteps of his master. If te the instinct of fortune-telling they were to 
add a claim to the instinct of teaching, we imagine they would find credence 
in the minds of not a few. 

‘ We have already said that there is such a thing as a natural tact for teaching 
— but this tact, unlike instinct, is susceptible of improvement. And those who 
have it are the very persuns who will receive most benefit from works like the 
‘ Annals.’ For the same reason that a youth who has a native talent for painting, 
should be instructed in the principles of the art, rather than one who has no taste 
for it, would we have those to whom nature has given a taste and a tact for in- 
struction, taught the principles of the science, or if you please, art of education. 
There is hope in their case that the seed, which is sown in a favorable soil, will 
yield fruit abundantly.’ 


But is it indeed true, that the physician needs to study the anato- 
my of the body on which he is to operate, to see the practice of 
others, and to receive direct instructions on the principles which 
govern that practice, and yet that he who is to operate upon the 
mind, who is not merely to heal its occasional diseases, but to mould 
its very constitution, has no need of studying the structure of that 
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mind, or of observing the practice or learning the views and prin- 
ciples which able teachers have derived from long experience? Shall 
we refuse to commit the bodics or even the shoes of our children, to 
those who have not received long and thorough instruction in their 
business ; and shall we yield their minds and hearts, during the 
greater part of the year, to the direction of those who have never 
learned how they ought to be formed or mended? The inconsistency 
is too gross to admit of argument. 

But it is not, in fact, admitted in practice. Ifno preparation is 
necessary for teaching, why are lectures given, or books on educa- 
tion written? Have Locke, and Milton, and Watts, and Edge- 
worth, and More, and Hamilton, and Jardine, and many writers in 
our own country, spent their labor in vain on this subject? Have 
the multitude of teachers and parents who have read them, wasted 
their time ? Have the children whose minds have been enlarged, 
and whose hearts have been cultivated by their aid, no reason to 
bless them? What teacher or parent ever read one of these treatises 
without feeling that he had gained something to fit him better for his 
work? Let this be conceded, and it is admitted that theory, and 
study, and preparation, are useful to teachers as well as to every other 
profession. And if this be admitted, is it not equally clear, that 
thorough preparation is important ? Does it require less time to be- 
come acquainted with the structure, and functions, and diseases, and 
management of the mind, than is necessary to understand those of the 
body ? Would it not be as rational to suppose that we can under- 
stand the practice of medicine merely from being patients of some 
eminent physician, as that we should be well acquainted with the 
art of teaching from our experience as pupils? We hope the 
time will soon come, when the professional education of teachers 
shall be deemed as much more important than that of physicians, 
as the mind is more important than the body ;— when it will be be- 
lieved that a half educated teacher is as likely as a half educated 
physician, to destroy twenty or thirty individuals, in acquiring a 
knowiedge of his business. 





ART. V.— American INsTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
Fourth Annual Meeting. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Amcrican Institute of Instruc- 
tion was opened in the Hall of the Representatives, on Thursday, 
the 22d of August last, and terminated on Tuesday, the 2sth, too 
late for any notice in our Jast number. The audience was much 
larger than was assembled the last year; a considerable number of 
new members joined the Institute; and the interest in the exercises 
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appeared to be sustained till thelast. Indeed, the attendance on the last 
two days, appeared to be greater than during the preceding week. 

This session was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr Sharp. The 
introductory discourse, delivered by the Hon. William Sullivan, has 
already been published. Assuming intelligence and happiness to be 
the great ends of the institution, Mr Sullivan points out in his cus- 
tomary practical style, in what manner an American youth should be 
educated in order to attain these objects. He urges this, that he 
may be enabled to make a proper use of that boasted freedom which 
is his birth-right, but which, after all, is nothing but the power to act, 
and which will be the source of happiness or misery, according to the 
manner in which it is employed. We should rejoice to see some of 
the maxims of this discourse impressed upon the mind of every 
teacher, that he may be made to feel it a ‘ part of the course of 
education to teach how to live, and for what to live. We think, 
however, that in presenting these objects, there was too little reference 
to our future destination, for an audience who believe in the immortal- 
ity of the soul.* 

The Introductory lecture was followed in the afternoon by a 
lecture from Mr Hall, principal of the Teachers’ Seminary, at An- 
dover, on the ‘ Education and Qualifications of Teachers,’ in which 
this subject was briefly presented, with great simplicity and force, 
but with less detail than we could have desired, in consequence of 
the ill health of the lecturer. 

This lecture was succeeded by a discussion on the question, 
‘ Whether the Acquisition of Knowledge, or the Development of the 
Faculties, should be the principal object of education.’ It was ad- 
mitted that both should be kept in view. It was allowed that the 
acquisition of knowledge was indispensable, to a certain extent, in 
preparing for active life; and indeed, that this was the only mode 
of developing the faculties of the mind. But the question still re- 
turned, which object should be chiefly kept in view in education. 
It was maintained, and we believe without contradiction, that after 
providing for the indispensable branches of instruction, the extent 
and manner of study should be such as would best cullivate and 
strengthen the mind ttself, rather than that which would produce the 


* We regret that Mr Sullivan should, in some passages, think proper to intro- 
duce controverted points of theology. The Institute was formed and chartered 
on the principle of excluding all religious discussions, while its members have 
uniformly recognised the truth of Christianity, and the value of the Bible. We 
recollect that the first attempt to introduce sectarian views, was met by decided 
and open oppo-ition, from all parties, and we had hoped it would be forever ex- 
cluded. But within the last two years, views have been introduced, in several 
instances, in written discourses, and are sent forth with the authorized publica- 
tions of the Institute, without remark or reply. We would ask, whether it 
is not due to the varied opinions of the members of the Institute on religious 
subjects, to avoid everything of this kind, and especially everything which, by 
its publication, may seem to commit the association in the view of the public ; 
and we hope the lecturers of another year will be particularly requested to avoid 
all remarks of this kind. If they are repeated, they must inevitably provoke re- 
plies, and convert the Institute into an arena of theological controversy. 
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greatest accumulation of knowledge. It was inferred that the best 
methods of instruction, are not those which are easiest and most rapid ; 
but those which call into exercise all the faculties of the mind, and 
thus prepare the pupil for future acquisitions, instead of merely sup- 
plying him with an immediate stock of knowledge. 

The exercises of the Institute, on Friday, were commenced bya lec- 
ture from Mr Withiegton, of Newburyport, on ‘ Emulation, as a motive 
to Exertion in Schools.’ We have only room to say, that there was 
much originality and acuteness in the exhibition of principles, although 
we cannot agree with the lecturer in the manner of applying them. 

The lecture of Mr Perry of Bradford, (Mass.) on ‘ Primary Educa- 
tion,’ which followed this, was peculiarly distinguished for its good 
sense, and its practical character. Among the numerous details, we 
can only refer to the excellent remarks on the importance of printing 
children’s books in such a manner as not to try the eyes; on the 
danger of rendering the methods of study so easy as to exclude all 
exercise of mind; and on the absurdity of that system of schools 
which attempts to be wiser than Divine Providence, and separates 
children into schools of different sexes. 

At half past three, a lecture was given by Prof. Alpheus Packard, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, on ‘the best method of teaching the 
Ancient Languages.’ 

At the close of this lecture a discussion was held on the ‘ Impor- 
tance of Phrenology to a Teacher.’ Assuming the truth of phrenology, 
it was maintained by the friends of this science, that in presenting 
the only true analysis of the mind itself, and in enabling us to dis- 
cover its character by external signs, it was invaluable to those who 
were concerned in the education of the young. Inquiries were soon 
made, however, which involved the question of its truth, and it was 
thought expedient to defer the discussion until the next week, in 
order that some one might be present, who was prepared to offer ob- 
jections against it. 

Two of the lecturers expected on Saturday, Bishop Hopkins, of 
Vermont, and Dr Flint, of Boston, were prevented by ill health 
from fulfilling their appointments. ‘The exercises of the day were 
commenced by a lecture of Dr Reynolds, on ‘the Importance of a 
Knowledge of Human Physiology to Parents and ‘Teachers,’ in which 
the principles advanced were precisely in accordance with those of 
the essay on this subject in the last number of the ‘ Annals,’ then 
issuing from the press; and the most striking and alarming proofs 
were given of the evils in our present system of education, arising 
from ignorance or neglect of this subject. 

As no regular exercise of the Institute was appointed for the remain- 
der of the morning, a committee of the ‘ American School Agents’ 
Society,’ were invited by a vote of the Institute, to present some of the 
facts they had collected respecting the state of education in our coun- 
try. They agreed, as was originally proposed, to present some account 
of their plans and efforts in their annual report, for the information of 
the members of the Institute, in the following reply to the invitation. 
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‘S. R. Hall, and William C. Woodbridge, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of the American School Agents’ Society, accept with pleasure 
the invitation of the American Institute of Instruction, received from 
the Secretary, and will avail themselves of the opportunity, to pre- 
sent their objects in an Address and Report, to the members of the 
{nstitute, at half past 1! o’clock to-morrow. 

‘Pursuing a course and aiming at objects, essentially different, in 
form, irom those of the Institute, and yet coinciding in the great end 
of improving the state of schools in our country, the Society cordially 
invite the members of the Institute, who are disposed, to unite with 
them in completing and executing its plans ; while they hope to ex- 
cite increased interest* in the meetings of the Institute, and of every 
other association of this kind.’ 


Boston, Aug. 23, 1333. 


In accordance with this engagement, statements which had been 
made at the annual meeting of the Society, concerning the want of 


education among a large portion of our population, and the need of 


effort, since published in the last number of the ‘ Annals,’ were first 


presented to the Institute. This was followed by the report of the 
Society, containing an account of its objects, and a part of the in- 
formation collected during the past year. In consequence of -the 
unexpected and unavoidable absence of the member of the commit- 
tee, on whom the preparation of the report devolved, it became ne- 
cessary that this part of the report should be supplied by the verbal 
statements of the agents ; and as these were omitted in order to avoid 
occupying too much of the time of the Institute, much of its interest 
was lost. Abstracts of these statements, which have since been pre- 
pared, may be found in a subsequent article of our present number. 

In the afternoon, Mr William Mulkey, of Alabama, exhibited his 
system of teaching Orthoepy, as described in the Annals, Vol. IT. 
This exercise was “succeeded by a discussion of the question, ‘In 
what Manner the Evils of too long Confinement in School could be 
prevented.’ Thorough ventilation, frequent periods of recess, and 


such arrangement of desks and seats as would render the position of 


the pupil most easy and salutary, were stated as among the best 
means of preventing evils which are often serious and permanent, 
and which were so fully exhibited in the lecture of Dr Reynolds. 
We wish this subject could be brought home to every parent and 
teacher in our land. 


The exercises of Monday were commenced with an account of 


the Carstairian system of writing, with illustrations on the black 
board, by Mr Worster of Boston. A lecture was then given by Mr 
George W. Greene of Providence, R. I., on the ‘System of Instruc- 
tion, adopted by Jacotot,’ which was to some extent described in the 
first volume of this work. Its peculiarities and advantages were 
presented in a striking manner from the experience of the lecturer 
himself, and we hope that public attention may in this way be drawn 


* Among parents and teachers. 
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to a method, whose severity and thoroughness, is indeed at war with 
the present systems of instruction, but which furnishes the power of 
self-education, to a degree which is known in no other system. At 
half past eleven, Prof. B. Hale, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
gave a lecture on ‘ the best Mode of Teaching Natural Philosophy.’ 

In the afternoon, a lecture was delivered by H. R. Cleaveland of 
Boston, on the ‘ Importance of a Knowledge of Ancient Art, to those 
engaged in the higher Departments of Classical Instruction.’ ‘his was 
followed by a brief discussion on the ‘ Expediency of Bodily Punish- 
ment in Schools.’ It was generally admitted, that while it could 
not be entirely abandoned with safety, it should be resorted to as 
seldom as possible ; and that in a well-conducted school, it would rarely 
be necessary. This soon gave place to a discussion, proposed ed- 
week previous, on the ‘ Truth of Phrenology,’ by Dr Barber as the ad- 
vocate, and Dr Bradford, the opponent of this science. It was main- 
tained with much spirit, and finally adjourned until Tuesday evening. 

On Tuesday morning, the question on the expediency of corporal 
punishment in schools was again discussed for a short time ; and at 
10 o'clock a lecture was delivered by W. C. Woodbridge, on the 
‘Best Modes of teaching Geography,’ comprising a simple exhibi- 
tion of the principles which he has endeavored to introduce into prac- 
tice on this subject, and the reasons which have led to their adoption. 

This was followed by an excellent lecture, by A. A. Baker, of An- 
dover, on ‘ Mental Philosophy applied to Instruction,’ in which the 
lecturer exhibited very forcibly the importance of a knowledge of the 
human mind to those, whose business it was to form and cultivate it. 
A lecture was delivered in the afternoon, on ‘ The Mode of teaching 
Elocution,’ by Dr Barber, whose system and success are generally 
known. ‘The discussion on ‘ The Truth of Phrenology,’ was then 
renewed by the same gentlemen who conducted it on Monday. The 
whole discussion excited great interest, and we doubt not will lead 
many to that thorough examination which this subject demands, both 
from its friends and its enemies. It was evident, however, that a sci- 
ence whose claims depend entirely upon observation and induction, 
could not be explained or established in such a discussion ; and that 
it was equally impracticable to present or consider, in a proper man- 
ner, the objections against it. 

The exercises of the Institute were closed by a vote of thanks to 
the Legislature for their liberality in granting the use of their hall, 
and by a resolution expressing the interests of its members in the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, and their continued confidence in the use- 
fulness of the institution ; in which we believe every one cordially 
concurred. 

The results of this session of the Institute have disappointed the 
fears of its friends, and the predictions of the few who have appeared 
to be its opposers. It is now so well known, and the pleasure and 
mutual instruction derived from it have been felt by so many, that 
while its plans and meetings are still susceptible of improvement, it 
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is gaining public confidence, and it is more easy to obtain the aid of 
lecturers and contributors. It is to be regretted that the usefulness 
of the lectures has been much diminished, by the limited sale of 
the volumes which have been published. This has been owing in 
part to the fact, that the publication was delayed, in consequence of 
the late period at which the manuscripts were furnished, until the 
occasion was forgotten, and the interest materially diminished. Dur- 
ing the last year, they were circulated more widely than ever before, 
through the medium of this work. The arrangement was made in 
part for this purpose, and in part to secure such economy to the pub- 
lisher in printing from the same types, as to obtain a number of cop- 
ies of each lecture for the authors, which could not otherwise have 
been furnished. We understand that not more than two hundred 
copies of any of the volumes have been sold, and we are inclined to 
attribute it in part to the expensive style of publication, and to the 
theoretical and discursive style of too many of the lectures. The 
practical and highly interesting character of most of the lectures of 
this year will, we hope, obviate to a great extent, the last objection ; 
and we trust that measures which have been taken for prompt publi- 
cation, will secure their appearance, before the public interest has en- 
tirely subsided. We are happy to find the funds of the Institute 
are in a flourishing state ; and we hope that a considerable portion of 
them will be distributed during the ensuing year, either for premiums 
or some other object of importance, which shall encourage increased 
contributions from the friends of the cause. 

The Institute is provided with a convenient room for the use of its 
members in a central situation,* which is furnished with the best 
periodicals, a collection of our principal school books, and some val- 
uable works on Education. It is intended as a resort for teachers, 
and others interested in education. 

From the catalogue of members appended to the constitution, it 
appears that the whole number who have joined the Institute is about 
400, of whom four are life members, and four have withdrawn. 
Thirty of these joined the Institute the present year. The occupa- 
tion of each person is stated ; and from this it appears that 270 of the 
whole number are teachers; 40 uncertain ; 25 clergymen; 16 mer- 
chants; 12 booksellers; 9 physicians; 8 students; 6 attorneys; 4 
editors ; 3 printers; 2 mechanics; and 2 farmers. Three hundred 
of the whole number are from Massachusetts, and 128 of these from 
Boston ; 18 from New York, 17 from New Hampshire, 14 from 
Maine, 11 from Rhode Island, 9 from Pennsylvania, 6 from Connec- 
ticut, 4 from Vermont, 3 from South Carolina, 2 from Virginia, and 
one each from Maryland, Ohio, and Illinois. The residence of a 
few is unknown. 


* Corner of School Street and Washington Street, Boston.—Entrance on Schooi 
Street. 

+ We hope it will soon be furnished with a book for recording the wants of 
schools, and the names or reference of teachers desiring employment, which 
would often contribute materially to the convenience of both. 
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The following is a list of the officers of the American Institute, 
for the ensuing year. 

President — William B. Calhoun, Springfield. 

Vice Presidents — William Sullivan, Boston; John Adams, An- 
dover; Thomas H. Gallaudet, Hartford, Conn. ; Andrew Yates, 
Chitenango, N. Y.; Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia; William C. Fow- 
ler, Middlebury, Vt. ; Timothy Flint, N. Y.; Benjamin Abbott, Ex- 
eter, N. H.; John Pierpont, Francis C. Gray, George Ticknor, Bos- 
ton; Asa Rand, Lowell; James G. Carter, Lancaster; Walter R. 
Johnson, Philadelphia; Benjamin D. Emerson, Roxbury ; Elipha 
White, John’s Island, S. C. ; G. B. Emerson, Boston. 

Recording Secretary — Alfred W. Pike, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretaries — Solomon P. Miles, William C. Wood- 
bridge, Boston. 

Treasurer — Richard B. Carter, Boston. 

Curators — Cornelius Walker, Peter Mackintosh, jr, Thomas P. 
Ryder, Boston. 

Censors — Thomas Sherwin, Jacob Abbott, Boston ; C. C. Felton, 
Cambridge. 

Counsellors — William J. Adams, N. Y.; William Russell, Ger- 
mantown ; William Forrest, N. ¥.; John Kingsbury, Providence, 
R. I. ; Gideon F. Thayer, Abraham Andrews, Boston; Alfred Green- 
leaf, Salem; Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford; Josiah Fairbank, 
Charlestown ; R. G. Parker, Boston; William H. Spear, Roxbury ; 
William H. Brooks, Salem. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the late President and Secretary, 
who had resigned their offices. The Directors also passed a vote, 
expressing their sympathy with the family of the late Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, one of the Directors of the Society. 


Art. VI.— Report or tHe Directors or THE AMERICAN 
Scuoot Acents’ Society. 


Presented at the first Annual Meeting of the Society, at Andover, (Mass.) 
August 5, 1833. 


In presenting their First Annual Report, the Board of Directors 
would observe, that the past year has been mostly employed in ar- 
rangements preparatory to the extensive prosecution of plans, to the 
accomplishment of which they look forward as the result of future 
operations. They have, however, taken some important steps toward 
promoting the objects of the Association. 
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During the year they have distributed nearly one thousand copies 
of a printed circular, containing a brief statement of the objects the 
society has in view, and the means by which these are to be attained. 
The principal means proposed were, the empluyment of circuit teach- 
ers and of agents, who should examine and endeavor to improve the 
state of our schools. 

Under the supervision of the Board a successful experiment has 
been made, testing the practicability and usefulness of Circuit 
Schools. Six of these schools were opened in four different towns 
in Massachusetts, during the last autumn. These were kept up for 
different terms of time, from three to nine mouths. Instruction was 
given in all the branches of study usually taught in our common 
schools, and in some which are found only in high schools and acad- 
emies. ‘The scholars were of both sexes, and from six to fifty years 
of age. A high degree of interest in their studies was excited, and 
in most instances, this continued undiminished to the last. The les- 
sons assigned were carefully studied during the week, and the reci- 
tations were distinguished for accuracy and promptitude. The pro- 
gress in study was pruportionably greater, than in the continuous 
day schools. On the whole, in view of the results of this experi- 
ment, the Directors contemplate with much hope, the extensive in- 
troduction of the system into the sparsely settled and destitute por- 
tions of our country, to which it was originally supposed to be pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Circumstances having rendered it inexpedient, in the opinion of 
the Directors, to appoint a General Agent during the past year, they 
have endeavored to supply the deficiency thus occasioned, by employ- 
ing several gentlemen as temporary agents, in the prosecution of the 
Society’s plans. These agents have visited about one hundred and 
fifty towns, in the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and New York. Following their instruc- 
tions, they have examined schools, addressed assemblies of parents 
and teachers, established Lyceums, called county conventions, and 
formed associations of teachers. Wherever they have been, the 
more intelligent portion of the community have given them a cordial 
welcome. Large bodies of men, the most influential in society, have 
passed resolutions in favor of our Association. One State society 
has been formed, having for its basis the principles of our constitu- 
tion. Many of the most distinguished friends of education in the 
country have tendered their personal influence and their purses, to 
assist us in our enterprise. 

But many, even of this class, are making only feeble efforts to ele- 
vate the character of our schools; for the apathy which prevails in 
the mass of the community operates as a discouragement to the la- 
bors of the few who are really desirous of a better public sentiment, 
and more energetic measures. ‘The evils which our agents discov- 
ered by a personal examination of the districts not connected with 
the villages, (which, it must be remembered, embrace a great ma- 
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jority of all the schools in New England.) are so serious, both in re- 
spect of their number and their magnitude, as to awaken apprehen- 
sion in all who love the interests of learning, and the purity and hap- 
piness of the rising generation. ‘The incompetency of teachers, 
both as it regards an adequate knowledge of the branches which 
they teach, and of the art of communicating instruction ; the indif- 
ference of parents to the prosperity of their schools; the mistaken 
economy exhibited in the location, construction, and furniture of 
school houses : the deficiency of suitable books, and the almost total 
absence of apparatus for illustrating the various subjects of study, 
cannot be contemplated without alarm. Many facts might be sub- 
mitted, tending to establish and illustrate each of these points, but 
they must be reserved for another occasion. 

In concluding this very brief statement, the Board of Directors 
find abundant reason for gratitude to divine Providence, and ample en- 
couragement in the success of the labors they have performed, in the 
favor of the public press, in the approbation of an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment, and in the general conviction that the Society is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the exigencies of the times. ‘They find also pow- 
erful motives to more extended and more vigorous efforts, in behalf of 
the great interests which the Society is designed to promote. From 
the facts which are developed in the reports of the Society’s agents, 
it is apparent, that even our own New England is still slumbering 
over the responsibilities which should wake her to put forth all her 
energics. Her teachers are yet to learn, in most instances, the arts 
of instruction, and government, and education ; persons entrusted 
with the selection and employment of instructors, are yet to practise 
a severe fidelity to their trust; the social and moral natures of the 
children are yet to receive a due attention ; the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of parents and guardians must be broken up. ‘To arouse the 
christian and the patriot, to excite the sympathy and concern of the 
parent, to waken the dormant energies of a whole community, even 
in this native land of free schools, is a task of no ordinary difficulty. 
And then we are to remember that the wide wastes of the west are 
still before us; and if it should ever find the field of its labors at 
home too narrow, or its resources too extensive, there is scarcely a 
spot upen the globe, beyond the limits of a few favored countries, 
which does not invite its operations, and which would not be fertil- 
ized and blessed by the influence of improved means of education, 
the only sure basis of liberty, and morals, and religion. 

The Directors would conclude their Report in the language of 
their circular. 

‘ Confiding in the merits of their cause, and the obvious and im- 
portant relations it bears to every other enterprise undertaken for 
the sake of human improvement and happiness, they confidently 
make their appeal to an enlightened and christian public for their 
countenance and support. ‘They contemplate no collision with any 
other benevolent institution of the day. The field which they pur- 
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pose to enter is as yet unoccupied. This Society now comes for- 
ward not as the rival, but as the sister and co-worker of the now 
existing societies. Her efforts, hitherto, have been comparatively 
but few, and those too, sustained only by the feebleness of youth, 
and under the embarrassment of that frigid and paralyzing reception 
with which the yet unaccredited purposes of benevolence are wont 
to be received. But though she is young and feeble, she remembers 
that her elder sisters were once young like herself, and she believes 
that that spirit of philanthropy and Christian beneficence, which is 
the common parent of both them and her, will foster and sustain 
her.’ 
On behalf of the Directors. 
Samuet Farrar, President. 


Mito P. Jewert, Secretary. 


After the reading of the Report, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. On motion of Mr Woodbridge, seconded by 
Mr Newton, of Vermont, 

Resolved, —1, That in view of the facts presented to this meeting from the 
reports of the agents of this society, and from other sources, it is evident, that 
the state of schools, even in the most favored portions of our country, is far below 
the standard which is requisite for the institutions of a free people. 


On motion of the Rev. Mr Lindsley of Boston, seconded by 
the Rev. Mr Shipherd of Ohio, 


Resolved, — 2, That it is an imperious duty devolving upon the citizens of the 
United States, as patriots and christians, to provide schools for the multitude of 
children who are destitute of instruction, especially at the south and west. 

On motion of Mr Barton of the Teachers’ Seminary, seconded 
by Mr Beeman, 

Resolved, —3, That the experience of the last year furnishes abundant evi- 
dence, that the employment of agents to ascertain the wants of the community, 
to excite interest on the subject of education, and to diffuse a knowledge of the 
best methods of instruction, is of the highest importance to the interests of our 
schools. 


On motion of Mr Taylor of New York, 


Resolved, —4, That the society find abundant evidence that the community 
have begun to feel the importance of this subject, and are prepared to encourage 
and sustain measures of this kind; and that in view of the success which has 
thus far attended their efforts, they have great occasion for gratitude to God, and 
encouragement to go forward with increased energy. 


On motion of Mr Hall of the Teachers’ Seminary, seconded by 
Prof. Emerson, 


Resolved, — 5, That in order to secure more prompt and extended effort, it is 
expedient that the seat of this society’s operations be transferred to Boston, and 
that a committee be appointed to call a meeting on the 23d of August to present 
the subject for their consideration, and that the Report now made be accepted 
and referred to them, to be enlarged and presented at that meeting. 


On motion of Mr Barton, 


Resolved, — 6, That as this Society has never been concerned in the circula- 
tion or recommendation of school books, and as its objects are entirely unconnect- 
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ed with any private interests, the agents should be enjoined to abstain from act- 
ing as the agents of any publishers or authors of books, or apparatus for the use 
of schools. 


SuprpLemMentTArRy Report or THE ComMITTEE OF THE DireEcrTors. 


The Committee appointed to extend the report of the society have 
deemed it advisable, in preparing it for publication, to confine them- 
selves chiefly to the statement of the facts collected by the society. 
They regret that the absence or illness of some of the agents, and 
the peculiar circumstances of others, now absorbed in other duties, 
have prevented the detailed account which they could have desired ; 
but they find enough to excite much anxiety concerning our schools, 
to show the necessity of exploring and endeavoring to improve them, 
and at the same time to encourage the society in their peculiar plans 
aud efforts for this object. 

The agents have been accustomed to visit the schools of each 
town through which they passed, to call upon the most influential 
individuals, and at a suitable period, to assemble the inhabitants at 
a public lecture. In this lecture, they generally gave some account 
of the objects of the society, and in conformity with their instruc- 
tions, presented some of the great principles of education and the 
most important improvements in organizing and conducting schools, 
pointed out some of the defects which they found most prevalent, 
and suggested some mode of remedying them. They also endeav- 
ored, as often as possible, to promote the formation of conventions 
and associations of teachers and the friends of education, for the 
benefit of schools, and for mutual improvement. 

The season of the year was unfavorable, on account of the pres- 
sure of agricultural labor, and the state of the weather; but still, 
large assemblies were often collected, and frequently a church was 
filled. In most instances, as has already been stated, they met with 
cordial support from teachers and intelligent men. In many instan- 
ces, the circumstances which have been stated, and the recent de- 
mands for other objects of benevolence, rendered it inexpedient, in 
the view of the agents, to solicit pecuniary aid for the society; but 
where this was done, it was usually given liberally, and the agents 
were generally urged to repeat their visit. 

But there is more substantial evidence of the utility of this mode 
of promoting improvements in education, as in the following state- 
ment of one of the agents. 

‘In one town, where they had had their attention called to the subject about 
two years ago, by a gentleman who gave a lecture on the evils in our common 
schools, an entire revolution had been produced. I was informed three years 
ago, that they had three times as many teachers in that town as could find em- 
ployment, who would ‘ keep’ for eight or ten dollars per month ; but now there 
was such a change in public opinion, with regard to the qualifications of teach- 
ers, that there were aot one half enough to supply the town, who were consid- 
ered qualified. They stated, further, that, had not their attention been called to 


the subject in this manner, they might have continued to the present time as 
hey were before. 
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‘In another town, where they had their attention awakened in regard to their 
schools at about the same time, similar effects were witnessed. It was a place 
notorious for dissipation, and | had long known it as such. Here they had formed 
a Lyceum. The old and the young were interested in it; and 1 found them act- 
ually engaged in making apparatus, with which to survey the mountains which 
had so long witnessed their scenes of folly.’ 


The same agent gives the following interesting account of efforts 
at improvemeut, which will show that there is a preparation for re- 
ceiving such agents as the society employs. 


* Before I arrived, a number of gentlemen had met and organized a society for 
the purpose of investigating the state of the schools, and giving lectures on vari- 
ous topics connected with the subject of teaching. About twenty topics were 
added to their list while I was there. Among those who had pledged themselves 
to give lectures were the two clergymen, the preceptors of the two academies, 
the Hon. Mr ———.,, member of Congress, and the physicians of the place. | 
was solicited to call a county convention in ——— county. The specific object 
was to organize a county society, to enlist gentlemen in other towns to give lec- 
tures, and to institute a course of circuit lecturing through the county. This we 
supposed was feasible. We supposed the lectures which the gentlemen were 
to give, would be as valuable in other towns as there; and that each town in 
the county might thus be united, for mutual instruction. The convention was 
called, but a long and severe storm prevented people from assembling. I have 
since learned, that in this place they are prosecuting the work of reform with 
ardor, and that they lecture alternately at every school district inthe town. The 
general feeling through the whole country is, that an effort must be made to ele- 
vate the character of the common schools. 

‘In some parts of county, the same state of feeling existed. In others 
there was an apathy on the whole subject.’ 





Another agent succeeded in collecting a county convention of 


teachers and friends of education, of which he gives the following 
brief sketch. 

‘ At this convention there were present between seventyfive and a hundred 
teachers, besides clergymen, lawyers, &c, from almost all parts of the county. 
We met and organized on Monday, 3d of June, and continued our session until 
Wednesday evening, 6th. The result of this convention, I have every reason to 
believe, was successful and salutary. A committee was appointed, of which a 
member of the legislature was chairman, to call a convention in the fall, and also 
to prepare a constitution for a permanent county association, for the promotion of 
common education.’ 

From the public papers as well as from the report of the agent for 
the state of New York, it appears, that great interest was excited in 
that state. The mayor of the city of New York, in connexion 
with other leading men, called a meeting, which was very fully at- 
tended. The assembly was addressed by several gentlemen of emi- 
nence, who offered resolutions, unanimously adopted, that ‘ they ap- 
prove the objects of this society, and recommend it to the patronage 
of every friend of his country.’ In Albany, a large and respectable 
committee was appointed, to form a state society for improving com- 
mon schools. In several towns and counties in the interior of the 
state, conventions of teachers were assembled, and permanent asso- 
ciations formed, for the promotion of education. 

But while such encouragement is presented to sustain the society 
in its future labors, painful evidence of their necessity has been gen- 
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erally discovered. The agents uniformly found, that some towns 
and districts were provided with well conducted and valuable schools, 
and well qualified teachers. They had also the pleasure of meeting 
generally with some individuals in every town, ready to engage in ef- 
forts for improvement, and to give cordial reception to all who should 
bring them valuable information. At the same time, they found that 
the light and improvements diffused through one town or district 
were, in many cases, unknown in another, only a few miles distant ; 
and that the efforts and advances made in our large towns, are almost 
unknown beyond their immediate neighborhood. Their observations 
fully prove the statements so often made, that there are great and se- 
rious defects in our schools; and confirm the Directors in their opin- 
ion of the necessity of a society like the present. 

It will be useful to commence a brief view of their reports with an 
account of one state in New England, derived from the report of a 
convention on this subject. In the report of the Society for the Im- 
provement of Common Schools in the state of Connecticut, we find 
the following facts, which will serve as an introduction to others 
which the Directors are called upon to state. 

The low wages and consequent change of teachers are thus men- 
tioned as among the radical evils : 


The average compensation, in addition to board, is about $11 a month for male 
teachers, and adollar a week for females. Many females, however, of considera- 
ble experience, teach at 75 cents a week ; and some whose experience is less, at 
62 1-2, or even 50. Many board themselves and teach for one dollar ; asit is very 
generally supposed that a female instructor can earn enough at some other em- 
ployment, during the intervals between school hours, topay for her board. It 
seems scarcely understood by parents, or even by some teachers, that duty requires 
them to devote any greater part of their time to their school, than the six hours 
usually allotted for this purpose. 

One of the greatest evils which exists in connection with the common schools 
of Connecticut, is a perpetual change of teachers. It is, indeed, the general 
belief in the country towns, so far as we can learn, that it is better for the school, 
to exchange often. We are inclined tu think this opinion, has, till recently, been 
extending in that State ; for 30 years ago, it was more common for an instructor 
to be employed two successive seasons in the same school than now. 


The number of pupils in each school is thus described : 


The whole number of pupils who attend the winter schools, is upon the aver- 
age, about 40 to each school ; the number in attendance in summer is much less. 
In one society, containing 499 pupils, between 4 and 16 years of age, only 200 
were in attendance during the summer. However great the number of pupils— 
and there are sometimes 80 or 100, — only one teacheris allowed. There are a 
lew exceptions in some of the larger towns, where a female assistant has been 
employed, especially during the winter. The great bencfits which have resulted 
from this arrangement, and even its economy, seem however to have attracted 
but little attention. — There are a few children in the State, who receive no in- 
struction at all; but their number is by no means considerable. 

The size of school houses is generally much too small. We often find 50 or 60 
pupils crowded into a room, twenty feet square, or twenty by eighteen feet; of 
which number, 30 write, 20 study arithmetic, and a few, grammar and geogra- 
phy; and within these narrow dimensions, all the evolutions of tle school, and 
the arrangement and disbanding of classes, are to be performed, aud room found 
for that display of rules, and inkstands, and slates, and pencils, and maps, which 
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those studies commonly involve. Added to all this, the instructor’s table or desk, 
and a stove, when a fireplace is not used, are all comprehended in the same space ; 
and to crown the whole, the outer clothes, hats, &c, of half a hundred pupils, 


with their baskets of food and drink, are sometimes deposited in various parts of 
the school room. How is it possible to proceed with the appropriate exercises of 


the school, encaged in this manner ? 

Again, school houses are generally very poorly lighted. We have seen many 
school rooms occupied by 40 to 60 pupils, lighted by only 60 to 72 panes of glass, 
the dimensions of which were only 6 by 8 inches. The amount in superficial 
feet is thus less than two thirds as great as the amount of glass in two windows 
of achamber. The windowsare also placed too low in the walls of the building, 
as they are thus exposed to frequent injury, and permit the pupils to be diverted 
from their studies by every little movement which takes place near the school 
house. 


The construction and situation of school-houses were found mate- 
rially defective. 


Greater attention ought also to be paid to the location and external arrange- 

ment of school houses. They are usually placed as near as possible to the cen- 
tre of the district. Stagnant marshes and ponds, or what is scarcely less injurious, 
sandbanks, in their immediate vicinity are by no means uncommon. Some 
are even placed in close contact with pounds and prisons, whose moral influence 
on little children, cannot but be unfavorable. There is another evil, whose im- 
mediate results are of still greater magnitude. Standing as amajority of school- 
houses do, contiguous to dwelling houses, and barns, and enclosures, and fruit 
trees, and gardens, serious difficulties are apt to arise between the scholars and 
the owners. Fences are apt to be thrown down, herds or flocks frightened, fruits 
purloined, &c. In seeking to avoid or prevent these and other kindred sources of 
evil, it is not necessary to go tothe other extreme, and locate our school-houses 
in a wilderness or desert. But we cannot avoid insisting on the indispensable 
necessity of selecting airy, shady, healthy situations; and avoiding villages and 
public roads, which expose to noise and dust, as well as to scenes of immoral and 
sometimes indecent example, whether in the centre of the district or not. 
A few districts in the State are, even now, Jestitute of any school-houses at all. 
In one of the oldest, if not one of the wealthiest towns, there were in 1830, sev- 
eral instances of the kind. One of the schools occupied a chamber in a dwelling 
house ; another a very small shoe-maker’s shop, badly constructed, and poorly 
lighted. 


From a document prepared by a member of the convention to which 
this report was made, it appears, that while some schools are con- 
ducted in an excellent manner and on rational principles, a large 
proportion of the methods of instruction are mechanical. The agent 
of the society for Connecticut confirms the account given in these 
views of the condition of schools in that state ; and observes, that so 
far as he could observe, ‘ the most serious obstacle to the success and 
utility of schools is found in the mechanical methods of teaching.’ 
He adds the following general statement concerning the towns which 
he visited. 

The district schools in this state receive very little attention compared with 
private schools and academies. Many parents in the villages who are most in- 
terested in the education of their children, and who are well acquainted with the 
real character of the district schools, are unwilling to send their children, in con- 
sequence of the bad habits they acquire in them. Instead, however, of making 
efforts to improve them, they combine in order to establish a select school, and 
the district school thus passes into the hands of those who feel little interest in 
it, except to procure and expend the money furnished by the public treasury. 
This is usually done by employing the cheapest teacher, for the longest time 
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possible. It isin this way that the fund, instead of helping toimprove the schools, 
encourages many of the towns in neglecting all exertion. In consequence of 
the small compensation which is offered to teachers, those who are qualified will 
not generally engage in the employment ; and this will doubtless be the case,,and 
schools will remain in a low state, so long as the cheapest teachers are preferred. 

The schools are not often visited either to discover or remedy defects, except 
in a formal mauner, twice in the season, to comply’ with the letter of the law 
which absolutely requires this. Parents even, seldom visit the schools in which 
their children are taught. 

This agent observes in another part of his report that most of the 
defects in the schools of this state were traced by intelligent men 
with whom he conversed, first to the paralyzing influence of the 
school fund. Second, to the want of qualified teachers. In refer- 
ence to the mode of engaging teachers, and the influence of the 
fund, the report of the society already alluded to, thus confirms the 
views of the agents. 

Nothing more strikingly evinces the paralyzing effect of a large fund, as it 
has been hitherto applied, than the indifference which prevails, almost univer- 
sally, in regard to setting up schools. When the district committee warn a meet- 
ing, only a small proportion of those concerned can, in ordinary cases, be induc- 
ed to attend; and within a few years, it has often happened that a sufficient num- 
ber could not be collected to transact business in a proper and legal manner. When, 
however, the people of a district are collected, their inquiries, so far as regards a 
teacher, are not generally ‘Is he qualified ? — but ‘ What are his terms?’ and 
‘Canhe geta certificate?” It is usually understood that the Committee, in select- 
ing the candidate, will keep principally in view, the amount of money likely to be 
received from the State treasury, and the Society fund (when one exists) ; and 
employ an instructor for such a Jength of time,and on such terms, as will just 
absorb that sum and no more. Indeed they are often directed to this effect, by a 
vote of the meeting. If a small sum is to be raised by taxation, to complete the 
payment of the expenses at the close of the term, itis usually paid with far greater 
reluctance than the whole expenses were paid, before the year 1795, when no 
fund existed. It is also a well known fact, that before that period, it was custom- 
ary to continue the schools nearly as great a proportion of the year as at pres- 
ent; and the interest which parents and the public at large manifested in their 
welfare, was incomparably greater. We once more beg tobe understood, as 
speaking generally ; for there are, in almost every part of the State many hon- 
orable exceptions to the truth of these remarks. 


In reference to other New England States, concerning which no 
public documents exist, it is deemed expedient to state the facts gen- 
erally, rather to furnish evidence that there is need of examining and 
improving our schools, than to point out particular fields of operation, 
or the defects of particular places. 

One agent states, that in the region he visited, the people had be- 
gun to be sensible of their wants, but that ‘ the state of schools was 
lamentably low, the books antiquated, and the teachers very deficient 
in qualifications for the office.’ The more respectable part of the 
community say, that they cannot send their children to the common 
schools in consequence of the low state of instruction and of morals ; 
and they establish private schools. Teachers simply follow the 
course of questions in the book, continually impeded by the want of 
a thorough knowledge of the subjects. School committees neglect 
their duty. No more striking proof can be found of the need of ex- 
ploring our country, than that the following occurrence should take 
place in a village in New England. 
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* In one town, not far from the capital of the state, the people objected to hear- 
ing a lecture, declaring that they did not want these new ways—that they would 
not have their children taught that the world turns round! This is only one in- 
stance among others of such prejudice.” 


A similar case of ignorance in a respectable inhabitant of a coun- 
try village, occurred to a gentleman known to a member of the soci- 
ety, and he was seriously charged with attacking the authority of the 
bible, in teaching that the sun does not move ! 

An agent in another state observes, that it is rare for parents to 
visit schools, and that committees are very careless in examining 
teachers. ‘he committee by whom he was examined, on taking 
charge of a common school, simply asked whether he had been edu- 
cated at college; and without a single inquiry as to his knowledge or 
his ability to teach, certified that he was qualified for an instructor. 
The appointment of teachers is often a question of party ; and one 
instance came to his knowledge in which a vote was purchased for 
this office, by a glass of ardent spirits. As might be expected, teach- 
ers were often employed, when known to be intemperate. False 
economy is practised, by hiring, almost universally, the cheapest 
teacher, whatever other qualification he may have. Children were 
imperfectly furnished with books, and he had often known a family 
of four and even six children, with only two books for all. In conse- 
quence of the long vacations, and imperfect instruction, it is a com- 
mon fact, that children forget nearly all they have learned from one 
year to another. Instruction in reading is generally confined to mere 
pronouncing, without any explenation of the meaning of the lan- 
guage; and the whole course of instruction in arithmetic, and other 
branches, is chiefly mechanical, without explanation or illustration. 


The following general account of the schools in the state is given 
by the same agent. 


‘ The character of the common schools in the state is not at all uniform. The 
evils and defects are multiforin and varied, through the wide extent of country 
over which they are scattered ; often depending on the sectional prejudices and 
peculiar education and character of the people. In the larger towns and villages, 
the schools are in a flourishing condition, enjoying the common advantages and 
privileges of schools of the more elevated and improved kind. As you recede 
from the influence of the larger towns, or more populous sections of the couniry, 
the schools become proportionally of a poorer character. There you will find 
bad school-houses, worse books, and worst instructors —little interest in school 
committees, less in parents, and least in pupils. I could name school committees 
actually unable to read, or write intelligibly, to say nothing of grammar, arith- 
metic, etc. etc. I know of nothing more auspicious to the cause of education in 
that state than the institution of the American School Society. The people need 
light, knowledge, information in the detail and practice, and also in the theory of 
school keeping ; and they are ready to engage in the work, and codperate with 


the society in all judicious measures for the improvement and elevation of 


their common schools.’ 


Another agent in the same state gives the following information. 





In the whole county of , there are no permanent schools, and but two, 
I believe, that are continued above half the year. In the academies above men- 
tioned, all of which are in county, excepting the first, the improved 
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modes of instruction are introduced. The general complaint among the friends 
of education was the diificulty of obtaining competent instructors. 

Two obstacles to improvement in the system of common school education. were 
found to prevail extensively among two different classes of persons. The one, an 
indifference to the subject, which existed principally among those who had paid 
little attention to the subject, or those who were so deeply engaged in the pursuit 
of wealth as to think of little else. The other obstacle was a kind of despair, as 
to any hope of improving the system. This was found among those who had 
heretofore made isolated, and consequently ineffectual efforts, in behalf of the 
cause. It is hoped an interest was awakened on this subject in the minds of some 
gentlemen of the bar. Perhaps county conventions may be called in connection 
with the sessions of the courts. 


An agent in another state gives the following general view of the 
state of schools in twenty towns which he visited. 


‘I generally found that the sums of money raised for the support of schools were 
far below what they ought to be, in the estimation of the most intelligent citizens. 
In not a few instances, were these sums far below those expended in the town, 
even in these temperate days, for ardent spirits. Hence, I found, that the schools 
continued but a small part of the year, and that they were seldom visited, while 
the examination of teachers generally extended no farther than to the requisite 
amount of acquired knowledge, and a fair moral character. It did not at all re- 
spect the act of communicating instruction in the best manner, nor the mode of 
managing and governing a school. While the teachers of some of the schools 
seemed to have availed themselves of all the modern improvements in the art 
of instructing and governing a school, many others seemed very contented to go 
on in what they called the good old way. Still, when the people came together 
for the express purpose of considering the condition of education in their own 
town, and in their county, I always found among them, many who felt an intense 
degree of interest on this subject ; who not only felt, but were determined to 
act, to do all in their power to elevate the condition of education in their own 
town, and if possible, so to excite the public mind on the subject, as to prepare 
the way for the legislature to act more directly and powerfully in its support. 
Several of the Editors with whom I conversed, promised to make school educa- 
tion one of the leading subjects of discussion in their papers. 1 not unfrequently 
found young persons of talent and influence, of both sexes, who wished to 
qualify themselves for teaching. Some of them wished the qualifications to go 
out and teach in the destitute West. I regret to say, that many of these wanted 
pecuniary aid, but I regret still ore, that it was not in my power to point these 
benevolent youth to some Education Society, or to some other kindred benevo- 
lent association, from which they might expect to derive as-istance.’ 

The same agent remarks, that the state of discipline in the schools was ofien 
very low. 


Another agent, who visited the schools of a single county in New 
England, gives the following sketch of their schools. 


Their condition was various, not so much however in the different towns, as in 
different parts of the same town. A description therefore of a single town will 
give a correct view of the subject generally. In one part of a town in 
county, I found and visited five schools. They were in general, very well or- 
ganized and conducted. Books very good, except ‘ Perry’s Spelling Book.’ 
There was no apparatus, not even a black-board; and in fact, { found none in any 
of the schools, except one. An association of trustees was found in this place ; 
and asystematic visitation of schools was practised by the members. Everything 
almost appeared pleasant, and in some respects, as it should be ; aad this I found 
to some extent in most of the towns that | visited. 

But on the other hand, in another part of this town. I found a school without a 
school-house ; that is, a permanent one. The teacher removed her school and 
lodging frum house to house, through the district. Something like this I found in 
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almost every town. In one town, a certain class ina district took turns in teach- 
ing the school, or rather in getting the school money ; and as a general thing, | 
found a great unwillingness to letting the public money go out of the district, for 
in that case, ‘Jt was lost.’ In some places, they do not have a school more 
than twelve or fourteen weeks in the year. In one place, the present summer, 
the school continued but three and a half weeks; and what was peculiar in this 
case, the teacher came two hundred miles. She was well qualified, and taught 
to the satisfaction of all; but the school money failed, and the schvol stopped. 
In one town, I found a person on the school committee who was examined last 
year as a teacher, and found wanting. In many towns, I found that school com- 
mittees do nothing — neither examine a teacher, nor visita school. A teacher 
told me, who had taught most of the time for sizteen years, that she had never 
had a visitor in her school, not even a parent. These facts, it will be recollected, 
I put down as extreme ones, on the dark side of the picture. On the other side, 
I might mention the fact, that in many towns good school-houses are found, and 
good teachers sought for and obtained.—‘ We want a good teacher,’ is their lan- 
guage, and ‘we will pay him.’ And again, the fact that some in almost every 
town are awake to their situation in this respect, acknowledge at once their defi- 
ciences, when they are pointed out, and commence improvement.’ 


[To be continued.]} 





Art. VII. — Artuur Lewis; or, THe ScHOOLMASTER. 


[We insert the following account of the method of ‘ making a schoolmaster,’ 
because we know it to be substantially true, and because we fear itis but too just 
an exhibition of the practice prevalent in many of our prosperous villages. ] 


Cuapter I. 


‘I don’t see why Arthur can’t keep the school this winter,’ said Mr Da- 
vidson. 

‘Our Arthur keep school!’ replied Mr Lewis ; ‘ you ’re joking.’ 

‘Indeed I am not,’ said Mr Davidson. ‘ Arthur’s learning is good enough 
to keep school ; and several of us have talked the matter over, and think 
we had better employ him.’ 

Mr L. scratched his head and hemmed once or twice, at the same time 
manifesting by his countenance uno little surprise that Arthur should be 
thought of for a ‘schoolmaster.’ ‘Why, as to Arthur’s keeping school,’ 
said he, ‘I don’t know. It is what I have never thought of. He is quite 
young yet. He is only eighteen, last August. I know he has always 
been reckoned a “ forward” scholar, but I am not certain he would “ pass.” 
They say, they are going to be pretty strict in examining masters, this 

ear.’ 
si Arthur is young, it is true,’ Mr Davidson replied ; ‘ but he is as steady 
as some are at thirty ; and it is my opinion that there would be no difficulty 
on that account. As to his getting a certificate, it appears to me there 
can be no mistake about that. You kept him at school very steadily 
in the winter, till he was thirteen years old. Then he has been to school 
to Mr Lucas and to Mr St John, one or two winters, has he not ?’ 

‘Oh, yes ;’ said Mr Lewis. ‘He has been to Mr St John part of two 
winters, and to Mr Lucas about six weeks in the whole, from first to last. 
His advantages, I know, have been very good, but yet I don’t know as he 
would pass. And another difficulty is, [ want him this winter very much. 
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But I will talk the matter over with him, and see how he feels about it. 
What did you think of giving hime month? And how long would it be 
best to set up a school ?” 

‘Why, we had not thought much about that yet.’ said Mr D. ‘The 
length of the school must depend a little, on how much we pay a month. 
We “draw,” you know, about thirty dollars for the winter school. Ifa 
master could be hired for seven dollars and a half, we might of course have 
a school four months, if we board him; but I have thought that in case 
Arthur kept, he might board at home ; and as he could help you, ovt of 
school hours enough to pay his board, perhaps he could afford to keep 
about as low, as if he “ went round in the district.”’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know;’ Mr L. replied. ‘ Arthur andI will think of it. 
He may be willing to engage.’ 

The truth is, that Mr L. was not a little flattered with the idea of Ar- 
thur’s keeping school. But as he was the district committee man this 
year, what would be said if he put his own son into the school? ‘ Be- 
sides,’ said he to himself, ‘I am not quite certain Arthur’s government is 
right for keeping school. I am afraid his learning, after all, is better than 
his government.’ 

He was more than half right in this, as we shall see in the sequel. 
Arthur was one of those who might be termed memory scholars. He had 
been flattered and praised and rewarded by his instructors so much, at his 
first going to school, that at eight years of age he could spell all the words 
in Webster’s spelling book, and had already begun to write. One of his 
earliest teachers had wrought upon him greatly by calling him Captain Ar- 
thur. Till this period he had been to school three or four months in the 
winter, and four in the summer; but after eight years of age, he was kept 
at home in the summer to work. He attended the same school three 
months in the winter, however, till he was thirteen ; but he made very little 
progress. He was already first in the neighborhood in spelling and 
writing, and he could read his verse or paragraph with as much rapidity 
as any scholar in the school; and as there was no Jonger any demand 
upon his emulation, what more had he todo? Arithmetic, Grammar, and 
Geography were not permitted in school, so there was no opportunity for 
going forward in any of those branches. A very little arithmetic was 
sometimes taught in the evenings. 

It is true that he had attended about six months, in the whole, at several 
private schools; but they were schools which were not very well con- 
ducted. All he did at them was to render himself a little more perfect in 
the branches he had already studied — spelling, reading, and writing —and 
to obtain a smattering of arithmetic and grammar. 

Among the rest, however, there were one or two redeeming circum- 
stances. Arthur had been fond of arithmetic from his earliest years. 
Many of his evenings had been spent at home, by the fireside, with his 
candle and slate, even when his companions were at their sports. Nor 
did he depend wholly on his book, though he usually had one by him, 
Sometimes he invented little questions himself, and solved them. His 
father, who was fond of ‘reckoning in his head,’ as it was called, used to 
afford him some aid. Another thing in his favor, was, that when he at- 
tended three months at Mr St John’s private school, the number of pupils 
was so large, that a part of them — those who, it was supposed, could best 
take care of themselves — were assigned to another room; and here, as 
if by common consent, and because they found it mightily pleased Arthur, 
he was made a kind of monitor. This rendered his knowledge of arithme- 
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tic, much more practical, for arithmetic was the principal branch studied ; 
but it engrossed his time and thoughts so much that he did very little 
else. 

But Arthur was utterly ignorant of human nature. He had never been 
taught to study himself, or others. His knowledge was confined toa 
little book work; and as for governing, he was no more able to form the 
characters of the young, than a child. The fault, it must be acknowledged, 
was not so much his own, as that of his parents; especially his father. 
He was a man whose habits in this respect were very unfavorable. He 
was kind, and in some things judicious; but if an error was committed, 
he had not the resolution to correct it, unless his feelings rose to anger ; 
then he would punish, and generally with severity. The mother would 
have done better, but for the father. What she could do by dint of mere 
kindness was, however, effected. But still the son had never learned obe- 
dience, nor been taught to govern himself. He had been constantly kept 
by his father in the belief, that he was somewhat inferior, in point of native 
talent and capacity, to others around him; and had never, therefore, ac- 
quired any respect for himself, or any confidence in his own ability. He 
has often told me that he always compared himself to Stephen Richards, 
a half idiot in the neighborhood ; of which he thought his attachment to 
books furnished a strong evidence. For it ought to be remarked here, 
that he grew up with the impression, that those young men who attended 
colleges and seminaries of learning were generally the fools of their fami- 
lies; and were sent to college to put them, if possible, on a level with 
the rest of mankind, or because they were unfit for anything else. 

But Arthur could labor. He had just unloaded the cart, turned out the 
oxen, put on his coat, and set down to his evening repast, when his father 
observed, ‘Well, Arthur; what should you say to keeping school this 
winter ?’ 
on I keep school, father! Pray why should you ask such a question as 

at ?’ 

‘Why,’ said his father, ‘ Mr Davidson says that some of the district are 
desirous you should keep our school this winter. I told him I would talk 
with you about it; I did not know what you would think.’ 

Arthur was so confused at the proposition, that partly from surprise and 
partly from absence of mind, he had filled his pipes so fast with his bread 
and milk that he found some difficulty in swallowing. But he at length 
recovered the command of his throat and vocal organs, and answered ; 
‘Why, really, father, [ don’t know how to keep school; andif I did, I 
should not like to keep in my own district, where I have always been to 
school. Half the children are my cousins, you know; and almost all of 
them have been my mates at play. I fear they never would mind me. 
But who is it, father, besides Mr D. that wants to have me take the school ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said his father, ‘who itis; for I did not think to ask. 
Several of the neighbors, I believe.’ 

‘I very much doubt,’ said Arthur, ‘whether I should pass an examination. 
But there are other things to be considered. J don’t see how you could 
spareme. That timber must be got out for MrT. How long do they 
want me to keep, and what will they give ?’ 

Mr Lewis now reiated to his son, the conversation with Mr Davidson ; 
and concluded with observing that after all it must be left chiefly with him 
todecide. ‘You can do as you please,’ said he. ‘If you think you can 
keep the school, and at the same time work for me, except during the 
school hours, I do not know that I have any objection.’ 
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‘ But, father, how would it appear for you to put your own son into the 
school? said Arthur. ‘Ifthe rest wish it.ever so much, it appears to me, 
it will be likely to be reported abroad, that it is all your doings.’ 

‘Well; [am not anxious about it any way,’ his father replied. ‘I tell 
you, you can do as you please.’ 

Arthur did not sleep much that night —fortworeasons. The first was, 
that in a state of mental] absence he had loaded his stomach about twice as 
heavily as usual ; and this, too, almost without mastication; and the pow- 
ers of nature were too much disturbed to permit him to sleep. But the 
other and stronger reason was, that the thoughts of keeping school had 
engrossed his whole mind. He fancied himself at one time in his peda- 
gogical chair, wielding his birchen sceptre with wonderful success; at 
another, his patience was put to a severe trial with T'im’s awkwardness, in 
not distinguishing 6 from d; and at another, the villainous scholars were 
contriving to turn him out of the school house, and bar him out. Half wak- 
ing, he called out aloud, in one instance, ‘Rascals! I am lord of my own 
possessions yet, in spite of you.’ 

In truth, he had always secretly aspired to the chair of the pedagogue ; 
but without daring hardly to lift his eyes so far. But now Dame Fortune 
had opened the door and bid him enter. Ought he to obey the call, or 
stay where he was, and avoid the risk? Risk, there certainly was, more 
or less. He could not tell bow he might succeed. 

In the mean time it was noised about that Arthur was talked of fora 
schoolmaster. ‘They al] thought he would pass; but what does he ask a 
month? was the question. This, nobody could tell; but it was generally 
believed he would keep at a very low rate. Some of them thought he 
was so young, he might be hired for seven dollars a month. 

The children liked the idea very well ; for if Master Arthur should keep, 
they said, they could do pretty much as they pleased. ‘He is so good 
natured and pleasant,’ said they, ‘that he wont surely punish us very 
bad, if we behave a little out of the way.’ 

Mr Lewis concluded that it would not appear well for him to employ 
his own son; and as the son seemed inclined to listen to proposals, he told 
Mr Davidson that if he was willing to act as Committee man in his stead, 
and call a meeting, he would draw the public money for the district ; for 
no one could draw their proportion of the fund but the Committee who 
had been legally appointed. Mr D. at length consented. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘I wish, Arthur,’ said Mr Davidson, ‘ you would just write a notice for 
a school meeting, for I don’t know how.’ 

‘ Well, if you will tell me what to write; said Arthur. 

‘Mr Lewis,’ said Mr D., ‘ what is the proper way to write a notice ?” 

So Mr L. told him, and Arthur wrote, or rather painted it ; for although, 
as I said before, he was regarded as the best writer in the neighborhood, 
having been numbered first in all the schools in town, yet he could write 
nothing but a kind of Jabored copy-hand ; nor that, without ruling. As 
for Mr D. he could write his name, but that was about al]. Mr Lewis had 
been employed in performing a little public business, and could write 
better than he could spell ; and also had some knowledge of forms. Ac- 
cordingly, among them all they succeeded in making out a notice, and it 
was placed upon the school-house door. 

Arthur had occasion (or made occasion) to pass the school-house soon 
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afterward, and could not avoid looking at the notice to see how his writing 
appeared when placed in so conspicuous a position. He was, on the 
whole, gratified ; but he could not avoid wishing he had not tried to write 
without ruling ; for the lines ‘ran up hill’ so as to form rather too large 
an angle with the horizon. 

Well ; the time appointed came, and Mr Davidson and two other per- 
sons at length collected, and opened a school meeting! They were very 
sorry there was not a full attendance ; especially when the weather was 
so fine ; but as there were persons enough present to transact business 
in a legal manner, it was conciuded to proceed. 

The first question agitated was, whether they should have a school the 
ensuing winter. But this was soon decided in the affirmative, by the 
unanimous vote of all the four members present. Why should they not 
have aschool? There was public money enough to hire a cheap master 


three or four months; they had children enough, and wanted them out of 


the way; they had always had a winter school; and there was no reason 
why so good a practice should not be continued. 

‘When shall the school commence ?’ was the second question. But this 
was settled as easily as the former ; for custom, time immemorial, had fixed 
on the first Monday after Thanksgiving, which would usually be about the 
last of November. 

‘Who can we get to keep?’ was the next question. Mr Morton ob- 
served that his wife’s cousin, in Alton, would take a school, as he under- 
stood his wife to say the other day. 

‘ Do you know his terms ?’ said Mr Lewis; for he was present quite as 
promptly and seasonably this evening as usual. 

‘Why no, I don’t;? said Mr M. ‘I believe he had about twelve dollars 
a month last winter, and board himself. But what he would ask and board 
in the district, I don’t know. My wife will be over there to-morrow, and 
can find out, if the meeting should wish.’ 

The Moderator observed that it would be very desirable to fix on some- 
body that evening, if they could, to save the trouble of an adjourned 
meeting. ‘ Besides,’ continued he, ‘the gentleman you speak of appears 
to have taught school before. We have usually had quite as good success 
with a new beginner as any other: I think rather the best. A new begin- 
ner will generally do his utmost ; and if he has the faculty to keep school 
at all, he will do as well the first winter as ever ; but an old master who 
has got his name up, is apt to be lazy.’ 

They all agreed in these views, but Mr M. He only observed that he 
thought his kinsman might be obtained as low as any body who had kept 
school before ; and that, for his part, he thought his having taught school 
one season was no very weighty objection against him. 

‘Is there no one else in view ?’ said the Moderator. 

Mr Davidson then observed that some of them had thought of Arthur 
Lewis. ‘He is a young man of good learning, and if he could be obtained 
low enough, we know no reason why he would not keep a good school.’ 

*I should like somebody out of the district better 7 said Mr M. ‘I have 
no objection to Arthur, only that he is young, and has always been to 
school here, and I am afraid it would not be so well for him or for us on 
that account. I have do doubt that Arthur could get a certificate, and 
would keep a good school in any other neighborhood.’ 

‘What does he ask a month ?’ said the Moderator. 

Mr Davidson replied, that he did not know ; but presumed they could 
find out, as his father was present, and Arthur, if at home, was near by. 
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Mr Lewis said that he did not know what Arthur would conclude about 
keeping at all; but for his part he should be glad, if he kept, to have him 
board at home, and help him when it was not school hours. 

‘Is Arthur at home this evening ?’ said Mr Davidson. 

‘I believe he is;’ Mr L. replied. ‘Had you not better consult him ?’ 
said the Moderator. 

‘T can, if you wish,’ he replied. 

‘Meanwhile,’ said the other, ‘ we can talk about board, and wood, and 
repairing the windows.’ 

Arthur was at home indeed, and his heart was palpitating the whole 
evening. He was tempted to go to the school-house and ‘ eave-drop,’ but 
had not done it yet. When his father opened the door, his heart was up 
in his mouth in an instant. 

‘[ come,’ said his father, ‘ to determine, as quick as possible, on the price, 
if you should take the school. What do you think you ought to have ?” 

Arthur ‘ did not know ;’ and here a long conversation ensued; but to 
cut the matter short, they at length determined on ten dollars a month 
and board himself ; and his father returned to the school-house, and in- 
formed the meeting of the result. 

A question now arose in regard to the public money. How much 
should they have in the spring? It was supposed about thirty dollars. 
This, then, would only pay for three months’ tuition, whereas they had 
generally kept up a school four. 

There were other difficulties. Some were as willing to have a teacher, who 
boarded in the district, as one who boarded himself. It cost very little to 
board a person a few days, if he would take up with such living as they were 
accustomed to. And then he would in this way get more familiarly ac- 
quainted with the children. They could probably get young men enough 
to teach for seven or eight dollars a month and board them; and in this 
way they could have a longer school. 

‘Why, Mr Parker,’ they observed, ‘had only ten dollars a month, last 
winter, and boarded himself, and his school was much larger than ours, and 
he is an old teacher. Boughton has only eight a month and his board, 
this winter ; and Hopkins only seven.’ 

But it was necessary to decide on something, the Moderator said; to 
save the trouble and expense of time consequent upon another meeting. 
Master Arthur was near by ; they all knew him; his character and learning 
were good: — he could be had ; — ‘a bird in the hand was worth two in 
the bush.’ Had they not on the whole better employ him? So Arthur was 
agreed on. He was to take the school for three months; but on account 
of paying him so well, he was to keep the whole, instead of half of each 
Saturday. They were desirous also that he should have an evening 
school occasionally ; but this he did not consent to. They were anxious, 
also, that he should make the morning fires, and receive the ashes for 
compensation. ‘This, too, at first, he refused ; but afterwards agreed to it. 

But now for the eramination. The time was at hand when he must 
commence his school. Would the Committee of Examination give him a 
certificate ? Without a license from them, he could not teach, of course. 
This was an ordeal he greatly dreaded, lest after all he should not pass. 

He had heard that they were nice in their examination on the Spelling 
Book. So he went to studying the Introduction. He had committed it to 
memory and repeated it a thousand times over at school ; but lest he 
should forget something, he studied it over and over again, to see that 
everything was at his tongue’s end. He did the same with his arithmeti- 
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cal rules and tables. Several copies were also written [painted] off, at 
great labor, in the hope that the Committee would examine these, and 
not require him to write on the spot. 

The time of examination came. He was introduced to a room where 
were collected four out of nine of the Board of Examination, among whom 
he was happy to find Mr St. John, his former teacher, and Doctor Physic, 
who had just carried him through (I do not say helped him out of,) a long 
fit of sickness, and who would of course be pretty lenient. From the 
moment he saw who were present, he took courage. 

‘Well,’ said Mr St John, ‘we will examine you first, if you please, in 
the Spelling Book. How many sounds has the letter B?’ 

Arthur’s color came ; and his heart was up in his mouth again. He 
knew perfectly well, if he could only have thought. And he could have 
thought, if the question had come up in course ; but to begin right in the 
middle of what he had been accustomed to repeat, from beginning to end, 
was what he was unable to do at first. But his embarrassment soon began 
to give way, for he recollected the right answer ; and stammered out ‘B 
has but one sound, as in bite.’ 

‘How many sounds has C, Master Arthur?’ Arthur recollected and 
answered very promptly. And now the words and sentences came faster 
than the Committee wanted them; for having set his mill going, he hardly 
knew where to stopit ; and repeated the language of the book, paragraph 
after paragraph, very accurately, till they told him it was sufficient. 

He was also required to repeat the rules of arithmetic; and to read and 
write. His hand was too unsteady to write well; but several of the 
Committee knew his skill in that branch, and only made the requirement 
as a formality. He was requested to spell. In this branch he was found 
quite accurate. In reading he was the most deficient. He read loudly, 
and in a tone entirely unlike that of ordinary conversation. Besides this, 
he lisped a little. But the committee, as it afterwards appeared, regarded 
this as unimportant. They said he could teach the pupils to read well 
without being a good reader himself; forgetting that children learn this 
art, in a very great degree, by imitation. They entertained the same 
views in regard to his diffidence, and vulgar language and manners. ‘ He 
has a good heart,’ they thought; ‘and will teach the children well, no 
doubt, if he does not speak and act well himself. These things are his 
misfortune, not his fault.’ A strange conclusion this! Why, suppose Ar- 
thur had lost both his arms in early life ; this would have been his misfor- 
tune too, but would he therefore be fit to teach? As well might he be 
qualified to teach by example whose education had rendered his example 
very improper, or unsafe. 

‘Shall Master Arthur retire,’ said Dr Physic, ‘ while we consult whether 
we will give him a certificate?’ ‘That is quite unnecessary,’ said the 
rest. ‘Mr B. you are the youngest,’ said Mr St John, ‘what do you 
think, — aye or nay? ‘ Aye,’ said Mr B. ‘ Aye,’ said all the others, in 
succession ; and Master Arthur, who was thenceforth called Master Lewis, 
was licensed! 

But before they separated, Mr St John gave him a long lecture on 
the responsibilities of his station, and the new obligations which he was 
about to assume, to his fellow beings, and to God. Master Lewis 
heard him with great sang froid, and with a deep sigh, bade them good 
night; benefited by the lecture about as much, I suppose, as young men 
ordinarily are on such occasions. He tripped lightly home to relate his 
story in the domestic circle, and to prepare for opening his school the 
next Monday morning. 
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Such is a faithful account of the mode of examining and employing a 
teacher, and a favorable specimen of both, as these matters are conducted 
in very many of our towns. 

Is it not a little strange that the whole examination of a candidate for 
school teaching should turn on the question, Does he possess the neces- 
sary knowledge? A teacher may have al] knowledge even of “ mysteries,” 
and yet set a very bad example both in and out of school. It is true they 
require, in many places, that the teacher shall be a persen of good moral 
character, but generally this subject is wholly overlooked in employing 
him. But let it be remembered, a great many may be called, in general 
terms, persons of good morals, that is, not notoriously and openly vicious, 
whose characters, are yet very improper, and even unsafe models. 

But again ; suppose a person possesses all the necessary knowledge. Does 
this prove that he has either the tact or the love of communicating it? It 
is true a person must have knowledge, or he cannot teach; but he may 
also be as Jearned as an encyclopedia, and yet be both unfit and unable 
to impart this learning. 

Why, then, is no regard had to this consideration, in the examination of 
teachers? They cannot have positive evidence how well calculated for 
teaching a person may be, until he has actually taught; it is true. But 
they never ask him what he would do in such circumstances. How will 
you teach spelling, writing, reading, &c, are questions that are rarely if 
ever asked. Would any man employ a mechanic to build him a house, till 
he first knew something of his views about building ? 

But there is something more important than this. How will the teacher 
govern? What are his views of discipline? What means would he 
adopt to secure obedience — to reform the vicious —to subdue the ob- 
stinate — to rouse the indolent — to awaken the sleeping conscience, and 
to inspire the pupil with a proper respect for himself and others? Are 
these questions ever agitated, at the examination of a candidate for school 
keeping? Never, that I have heard of. Nothing of the kind took place 
at the examination of Master Lewis; and I venture to say, was not even 
thought of. How often are our school examinations better than this? I 
fear seldom. ‘ These things ought not so to Be.’ 


Arr. VIII. — Geo.toey. — Diatoeue II. 


‘See, father, I have brought you a pocket full of minerals from the river 
side, and the gravel hill, and [ believe almost all of them are quartz.’ 

‘What makes you think they are quartz, my son?” 

‘ Why, father, 1 rubbed a nail upon them, and I could not scratch them, 
and the nail left a mark like iron upon the stone. And one of the rest of 
the stones would scratch it. Besides that, they make a light, and a curious 
smell when I rub them together. I wish I could tell whether they would 
strike fire.’ 

‘Well, my son, here is a little stee) which I had made for you, like a 
little horse shoe. See how they strike fire.’ 

‘O yes! father; try these. I thought they were quartz, all the while. 
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But here is another stone that has quartz in it, but it seems to have other 
things. I knocked it off from the great rock by the road side.’ 

* How does it look ?” 

It is a little like quartz, but it is not soclear. It is more milky, but 
some of it is reddish.’ 

*Is it hard ?? 

‘It is not so hard as quartz; the iron will scratch it, and it will not 
scratch glass.’ 

‘I am glad you are learning to perceive the difference of things. That 
piece is called feldspar ; feld, the German for field, and spar, which means 
a mineral that is bright or glittering. If you turn it back and forward, you 
will perceive that it has some smooth parts, which look as if they were 
polished ; and straight cracks across it, which seem as if they were cut or 
marked with a chisel. Sometimes you will find pieces that will break into 
rhomboids, or diamond shape. Do you think you can tell it from quartz? 

‘Yes, father; it is not so hard. It is milky, and it is smooth and shin- 
ing, like a piece of chiaa; and some of tine pieces I see, break into a kind 
of squares. But is it of any use, father ?” 

‘Yes, my son. When feldspar decays, it turns into the most beautiful 
clay ; and it is of this that they make the finest china-ware. But here is 
something else in this stone, which you have not noticed. It is glittering, 
like feldspar, but if you cut it with a knife, you will find it divide into 
scales as thin as paper, glittering on both sides.’ 

‘ Yes, I see it, father ; and these little fakes bend and spring back, like 
a piece of tin.’ 

‘Yes, my son, they are elastic, but are they hard ?’ 

‘No, sir. Ican scratch them with this nail very easily. What is it 
called >’ 

‘Many people call it isinglass, but this name belongs to fish glue. It 
is properly called mica, from the Latin word micare, which means to shine. 
In some parts of the country it is so large that they put it into lanterns, 
instead of glass; and in Russia they often put it into their windows. It 
is partly the mica that makes the sand by the sea shore so glittering.’ 

‘It is very pretty, indeed. And now, father, I know three letters of the 
Alphabet of Geology: Quartz, Feldspar and Mica.’ 

‘Yes, my son; and I will explain to you a word which these three let- 
ters make. The stone you now have in your hand is composed of the 
three ; quartz, feldspar and mica, and is called granite. The highest 
mountains in the world are made of granite. It is one of the hardest and 
best building stones, and it is used very much for that purpose.’ 


DiaroseveE III. 


‘ Well, father, I have found a great many specimens of mica and feldspar ; 
but I find them almost always together, or with quartz; and they have 
different colors.’ 

‘That istrue,my son. They are almost always mixed, and form granite, 
and when you find them separately, they are very often pieces of granite. 
You will sometimes find a large piece of rock which looks as if it were 
all quartz; but if you look farther, you will find mica and feldspar in 
another part of the same rock. But do you know what use they make of 
granite ?” 

‘O yes, father; they use it for building. I have seen two or three 
churches built of granite ; and they use it for pillars and window sills, and 
door steps, because it is so hard, and never wears out.’ 

‘ Never,’ is a long word, my son. I have seen granite stones worn 
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away by the steps of those who passed over them; but it will last a 
great while. In Rome, I saw a red pillar of granite, that was brought 
from Egypt before the birth of Christ, almost two thousand years ago; and 
it had stood there a great while. Fs 

‘ But, father, I thought granite was grey! William’s specimen was, and 
so is that of which the church is built.’ 

‘ But you will recollect, my son, that you have found quartz and mica, and 
feldspar too, of various colors; and therefore granite may have as many.’ 

‘That is true, father; but William, who learned it from a piece of the 
very rock itself, with a label on it, says it is always grey |’ 

‘That shows you, my son, that while specimens are very valuable, and 
every school ought to have them, you must have instruction, too.’ 

‘Well, father, you have told me the use of mica and feldspar; of what 
use is quartz?” 

‘Why, my son, of the same use in the rocks, as the bones in the body. 
You have just told me how useful granite is on account of its hardness ; 
and it is quartz which gives granite and the greater part of our rocks their 
hardness and strength. The mica and feldspar, alone, would easily be 
broken, and soon decay. But look through this microscope.’ 

‘Oh! 1 see a great many pieces of quartz in a heap, and some bits of mica.’ 

‘ Now take away the microscope, and see what is under it.’ 

‘Why, father, it looks just like sand !’ 

‘It is sand, my son. Sand is generally nothing but quartz, ground into 
small pieces ; and now can you tell me any other uses of quartz ?’ 

4 Why, if sand is quartz, it is very useful. They put it into mortar, and 
it is used to scour floors, and I have seen them rub it upon stones to make 
them smooth. Ido not see how we could do without quartz, then. 

‘ Besides this, we could not make glass, or china, or stone ware, without 
sand or pounded quartz, or flint; and it makes a part of vegetables, so 
that they could not grow without it.’ 

‘Why, father, 1 did not know that stones were so useful.’ 

‘The more you learn about the works of God, my son, the more you 
will find reason to wonder at his wisdom and goodness, who has made 
nothing in vain.’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING. 


{We have just received a letter from a teacher, whose zeal in the cause 
we cordially approve, and we are much obliged by the kind interest he ex- 
presses for this work. We will merely observe, that it never needed more 
the aid of its friends. We insert extracts from the letter, which we think 
will interest our readers. } 


As a substitute for a Lyceum, every Monday evening I give a lecture 
in my school room on some useful subject. I have examined our popular 
superstitions, and traced them, when I was able, to their origin; illus- 
trating those parts of the Bible which mention witchcraft, and the manner 
by which our modern jugglers, (such as Chaubert, &c,) perform their 
‘wonders.’ W. Scott and Brewster have been our principal guides in 
these subjects. [am now engaged in simplifying the Lectures of Mr 
Good, and giving our friends whatever is the most useful for them out of 
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that noble collection. To interest people, generally, in our meetings, 
we, at the close of every lecture, have some chemical experiments, illus- 
trating the decomposition and formation of water, pressure of the atmos- 
phere, &c, &c. One means of disseminating a good amount of intelli- 
gence which we have adopted, J cannot forbear mentioning. On some 
periodicals, (such as the Annals of Education, Adelphic Magazine, Journal 
of Health, People’s Magazine, Family Lyceum, &c,) I write my name, 
‘Return this next Monday evening,’ — then, after having numbered each 
one, and placed it in an envelope formed of stout paper, having the sides 
secured with paste, I circulate them among the gentlemen and ladies who 
attend the lectures, charging them to each when issued, and crediting 
them when returned. This plan of circulating papers we, however, do 
not confine to this department, but extend it to our Sunday and day 
schools. In our day school we circulate five youth’s literary periodicals, 
giving to each child who has conducted properly, two each week. 

Since I have touched on the subject of our day school, I will venture to 
give you a synopsis of our plans in regard to that. Besides distributing 
our periodicals, we have a small library of about 50 volumes, comprising 
Parley’s, and similar works, which we circulate among our pupils. We 


have a mep of the State, (scale three miles to an inch,) by the means of 


which we endeavor to impress deeply the relative situation of places on 
the youthful mind. With the map of the Holy Land, we likewise endea- 
vor to make our pupils familiar. Holbrook’s apparatus, and Abbott’s Little 
Philosopher, assist our scholars greatly in looking into our common things. 
Each pupil is provided with a common-place-book, in which he writes 
whatever I have seiected and simplified for the school. Whatever I meet 
with in my reading which I know will be useful to them, I do not fail, 
when it is possible, to let all copy it in their books. We devote one hour 
every day to viewing minute objects through the microscope, or examin- 
ing the landscape through a prism, and to the study of botany and miner- 
alogy, giving whatever explanations occur to us, which the young mind 
can comprehend. With botany our pupils are highly delighted, as they 
are taught the qualities and botanical names of all the plants in their 
vicinity. By having the Infant School cards, and Jithographic prints of the 
A... Union, our pupils have acquired quite a general view of the ani- 
mal kingdom. You, sir, doubtless recollect, that Mr Hall, in his Lectures 
on School Keeping, recommends ‘ five minutes’ lectures’ tu the school. 
We have endeavored to profit by his hint, and accordingly when anything 
useful occurs to us, and we perceive our pupils not very industrious, we 
inform them they may lay aside their books and hear a story, after which 
they are much more assiduous than before. Every child that is able to 
write at all, we require to write one letter a week to a school fellow, or to 
some other friend, in which we advise him to mention all the new ideas 
he may have obtained since his last letter. We find this last requisition 
causes them to retain what they hear so accurately, that I often perceive 
not only the ideas clearly expressed, which they may have received some 
time previous, but the language expressing them verbatim as I had used 
it. The elements of anatomy is another subject which pleases our pupils 
in a very particular degree. Nothing seems to delight them more than 
learning the names and uses of their bones, the cartilages, ligaments, &c. 
But I will not trouble you with further details at present. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE AmERICAN Sunpay Scnoos Union. 


1. It embraces members who belong to the following denominations of 


Christians : — Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, Mora- 
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vians, Dutch Reformed, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Friends, German 
Reformed, and others. 

2. No clergyman can ever be an officer or manager of the Society. 
The constitution provides that the officers and managers shall be laymen. 

3. The mechanical work of the Society, paper-making, stereotyping, 
engraving, printing, binding, &c, is all done by contract. ‘The Society 
owns neither types, presses, nor tools of trade ; and is only responsible for 
using the best endeavors to get its work done well, and at a fair price. 

4, All the time and services of the Board are bestowed gratuitously. 
The superintendent of the Society’s book-store, the editors of the 
Society’s publications, and the clerks, are paid for their services. 

5. All the books of the Society are published under the direction of a 
committee, consisting of eight members, from at least four different de- 
nominations of Christians, and not more than two members from any one 
denomination ; and no book can be published to which any member of the 
committee shall object. 

6. There are five standing committees, appointed by, and from, the 
members of the Board, to whom are referred the business and communi- 
cations which properly belong to them respectively, viz: Committee of 
Publication — on the General and Sub-Depositories — on Missions and 
Agencies — on Accounts, andon Real) Estate. The proceedings of these 
committees are subject to the approbation of the Board, to whom they 
report from their minute books semi-monthly. 

7. Each subscriber of three dollars, annually, is a member. Each sub- 
scriber paying thirty dollars at one time, is a member for life. Sunday 
School Societies or Unions, sending a copy of their constitution, a list of 
their officers, and an annual report, are auxiliary, and entitled to purchase 
books at the reduced prices. 

8. The establishment and support of Sunday Schools in every part of 
the country, being the great object of the Union, the agents and mission- 
aries employed by the Society are instructed to extend their labors indis- 
criminately among every denomination of evangelical Christians ; and 
men of every such denomination are employed in the accomplishment of 
this great work. 

9. The entire funds of the Society, arising from the sale of its publica- 
tions, and contributions from benevolent individuals, are devoted exclu- 
sively to the benefit of Sunday Schools. 

10. The Society is so constituted, that, in the management of its 
affairs, one denomination cannot gain the ascendancy over another on 
account of sectional distinction ; a wnion of effort towards the same great end 
being distinctly marked out by the constitution as necessary to be pre- 
served. 

11. The American Sunday School Union has no control over its aux- 
iiiaries, each school being left to the exercise of its own authority. The 
advantages of auxiliaryship are designed for the schools, and not for the 
Union. 

12. A report of the Society’s transactions is published annually, imme- 
diately after the anniversary in May, at which it is read, subject to the 
action of the meeting. 

13. The principle observed in regulating the prices of the publications 
of the Society is, that the books shall be sold at the lowest possible rates, 
affording a profit sufficient only to meet the current expenses of the 
Society ; and books not published by the Society, cannot be sold without 
the consent of the Committee of Publications. The sale of books by the 
Society, on commission, is not allowed. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Primary InsTrucTIoN 1N Prussia. 


In a very recent edition of Cousin’s Report on the state of Public in- 
struction in some countries of Germany, and particularly in Prussia, at 
page 269, we find the following facts, respecting the Prussian primary 
schools. 

According to the census taken at the close of 1825, there were, in the 
whole kingdom of Prussia, 12,256,725 inhabitants. Of these, 4,487,461 
were under 14 years of age ; which shows, that of 1000 inhabitants, 366 
were children. As the public school education commences at the end of 
the seventh, we may calculate that three sevenths of the whole of that 
part of the population are proper subjects of instruction; or in the whole 
of Prussia, 1,923,200. 

We find that at the close of 1825, there were in the kingdom 21,623 
primary schools, in which were employed 22,261 masters, and 704 mis- 
tresses ; to which may be added, 2024 male and female assistants. These 
schools afforded instruction to about 1,664,218 children. 

It follows, therefore, from the preceding estimates, that in 1825 thirteen 
fifteenths of the children, between seven and fourteen years of age, were 
under instruction. Besides these, considerable numbers receive instruc- 
tion from their parents, or in private schools, or the lower classes of the 
gymnasia. 

We find from a recent Sunday School Journal that M. Cousin has 
lately published at Paris, a Supplement to the above excellent work, 
exhibiting the condition of instruction in Prussia at the close of 1831; 
which shows that the progress of instruction in that kingdom is greater 
than in some more highly favored countries. 

The population in 1831 was 12,726,825. The whole number of children 
under 14 years of age, was 4,767,072; of whom 2,043,030 were of the 
school age, that is, from 7 to 14. 

The number of children actually in the primary schools, was 2,021,421 ; 
or only 21,609 short of what the law requires. It is also curious to observe, 
that while the population has advanced less than four per cent, the increase 
of the number of those who receive instruction in the primary schools, is 
equal to more than dwentyone per cent; a state of things widely different 
from that which prevails in the United States, — where the reverse is 
much nearer the truth. 

But Cousin further states, that there were in 1831],° 22,612 primary 
schools, of which 21,789 are elementary, and 823 medium, or between the 
former and the gymnasia. The elementary schools comprise both sexes : 
so also do part of the medium schools. Besides elementary schools in 
every town in Prussia, more than three fourths of the towns have one 
medium school in them. Connected with the schools, were 27,749 
teachers of both sexes; the females, however, so far as Cousin could 
ascertain, being exclusively employed as assistants. 

Thus what public opinion has in that monarchy failed to do, law and 
power and penalties have accomplished. It is a curious fact in the history 
of Prussian education, that among other penalties, we find that of prohib- 
iting the clergy from admitting to the communion those who have not 
spent at school the time required by the statute. 
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Common Scnootrs 1 Iturtnots. 


The state of the Illinois School Fund, and the recent legislative enact- 
ments in that. State, with a view to enable the inhabitants to avail them- 
selves of its benefits, have been detailed in former numbers of this work. 

In the Illinois Patriot for July 20, is an address of Mr Thomas, the 
School Commissioner of the State, to the people of Morgan county ; or 
rather an answer to numerous particular inquiries which had been made 
of him, in regard to the intention and effects of the late acts. Mr T.’s 
explanation of the object and intentions of the law on this subject, as well 
as his illustrations of its practical tendency, is highly interesting. He 
strongly insists on the importance and necessity of immediately organ- 
ising into districts and building school-houses, ‘ not merely with the view 
of obtaining a small amount of public funds,’ but with a view to the 
‘consequences likely to result:’ and he also urges it as a duty, — one 
which all classes of citizens admit. He also shows, by clear estimates, 
the economy of the measures which he urges; that the money which is 
now expended on ‘subscription’ schools, would not only sustain common 
schools on a judicious plan, but that in this way money enough would be 
actually saved in two years to build a school-house (in that region) which 
would accommodate seventyfive scholars. 

The whole document is one of general, as well as local, interest ; and 
we cannot but hope that this enterprising State will avail themselves of 
the practical wisdom of the individual whom they have selected to fill a 
most important office. 


Cuinton County Common Scuoot AssociarTion. 


An association of teachers, school inspectors and trustees of academies, 
for the purpose of improving common schools, was formed at Plattsburgh, 
N. Y. on the 2ist of August last. Their object is thus clearly set forth 
in one of the articles of the constitution which was there adopted. 

‘The object which this association shall aim to effect by all its opera- 
tions, shall be to avail ourselves of all improvements in the matter or mode 
of instruction, by collecting and disseminating information on the subject 
—to produce an uniformity of books, and procure the introduction of 
apparatus into the schools in this county ; and generally to devise, and 
carry into effect, measures calculated to raise the standard of common 
school education in this county.’ 

The formation of the above association was probably hastened by a 
series of essays, published by request of the Trustees of Plattsburgh 
Academy, in the ‘ Democratic Press,’ in the month of August. These 
essays develope many important facts, and show, in a striking manner, 
some of the defects in the usual methods of common school instruction ; 
and while they urge the importance, and even the necessity, of improve- 
ment on the one hand, do not hesitate to caution the public against 
confounding innovation with improvement on the other. The writer 
endeavors to show, and most obviously with success, that we generally 
throw away several years of the early life of our children, by our neglect 
of common education. He insists that it is monstrous that ‘three years, 
exceeding one tenth of the average age of man, should be entirely annihi- 
lated, or flung away, for what is worse than no equivalent.’ 


Curnton Hien Scnoot Association. 


An association under this name has also been recently formed in 
Plattsburgh, whose object is the formation of a High School in that vicin- 
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ity, with which shall be connected ‘a farm, and such other appurtenances 
as may be necessary to promote the interest of said institution, by render- 
ing facilities to students in acquiring an education.’ 


Manvat Lapor Scuoots. 


We are gratified to see that the subject of Manual Labor Schools has 
been taken up with zeal by two of the most extensive religious denomina- 


tions in our country. Froma report of the ‘Society for the promotion of 


liberal and common education, under the patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church,’ we learn that a committee was, sometime since ap- 
pointed, to consider the subject of connecting manual labor with study, in 
their schools and seminaries. This committee consisted of Messrs G., P. 
Disosway, T. Merritt and J. L. Phelps, and the report was printed by 
order of the Society, in the New York Christian Advocate and Journal, of 
August 16. 

From a patient examination of the whole subject, the Committee state 
their full conviction of the importance of Manual Labor Schools. They 
say that the plain inference from existing facts is, ‘that the body and the 
mind should be disciplined together ; hence it becomes a matter of the first 
consideration, to promote such plans of instruction as will form vigorous 
minds, exerting that power in vigorous bodies.’ 

They add that Milton, two centuries ago, with the force peculiar to his 
style of writing, urged the necessity of connecting physical and mental 
instruction together, in literary institutions; that Dr Rush, more than 
forty years ago, recommended that the student should work with his own 
hands in the intervals of study; and that since that period, and especially 
of late, some of the most eminent instructors and writers on education, in 
England, France, Germany and the United States, have adopted and 
advocated the same sentiment, and reference is made to this work. 

The Committee observe, that they derive much of their information 
from the able report of Mr Weld; though it is evident, from an examina- 
tion, that many facts have been added, respecting the Manual Labor 
Schools which are under the special patronage of the Methodist denomi- 
nation. Some of these are evidently flourishing, and we wish our limits 
permitted the introduction of several important extracts concerning them. 


The three following notices will show that the Baptists are also en- 
gaged in the same important work. 


Connecticut Baptist Lirerary INnstirurion. 


A seminary was opened in the town of Suffield, Conn. on the 2Ist of 
August, with thirty students, and their number has since increased to 
sixty. The trustees assembled for the transaction of business, and 
adopted such measures as seemed necessary to promote the progress and 
welfare of the institution. Drafts and estimates for buildings were pre- 
sented; arrangements made for securing immediate productive labor for 
the students, a site was purchased, &c. The site is a commanding emi- 
nence in the centre of the town, fronting on the main street leading from 
Hartford to Springfield. It contains sixteen acres of most excellent land, 
in a high state of cultivation. Connected with it is a spacious dwelling- 
house, and other buildings. The cost is $3500. A better location, in all 
respects, could not be found, though many beautiful sites were shown to 
the Board. The brick for the seminary is purchased, and measures were 
in operation to give all possible speed to its erection and completion. 
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Worcester Manvat Lasor Hiexr Scuoot. 


The Committee for superintending the arrangements of the premises 
for the organization and operation of this proposed school, have purchased 
a tract of land of about sixty acres, embracing a beautiful elevation in the 
southern part of the village, on the Brookfield road. A three-story house 
of wood, with out-buildings, has been erected, and is in progress towards 
completion, for the use and occupancy of the steward, who will board all 
the pupils in his family. The academic building will stand on a line with 
the steward’s house, in the rear of an enclosed square, about twenty rods 
from the street; and will be sixty feet by fortytwo, and three stories 
high ; the basement story of stone, and the two stories above of brick. 
The entrance is to be through a retreating vestibule in the centre of the 
front, shaded by a portico of the Doric order, resting on four pillars, two 
and a half feet in diameter, and twentyone feet shaft, and fluted. On each 
side of the vestibule there will be private rooms for the accommodation of 
the instructors. The school-room will be sixty feet by thirty, lighted by 
windows in the rear and ends of the building, and will afford accommoda- 
tions for 150 students. The plan of the grounds embraces reserved lots 
for the erection of such shops as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
system of manual labor, and other buildings that may be required for the 
convenience and accommodation of the school. 

Although this school will owe its existence mainly to the liberality and 
energy of the Baptist denomination, yet we assure the public that there 
will be nothing sectarian in its character. The Committee will expend 
about $12,000 before the first of April next, when it is expected that the 
school will be opened. An act of incorporation will be obtained at the 
next session of the Legislature; the school be placed under the control 
of trustees ; and the course of study, government and discipline, be estab- 
lished on broad and liberal principles. 


InstiTUTION AT HAaDDONFIELD. 


The General Baptist Association of Philadelphia, have purchased a 
farm at Haddonfield, for the purpose of commencing a Theological College 
on the manual labor system. The farm consists of 100 acres of the finest 
land. 

Scuoou 1n Darton, Onto. 

A Manual Labor School is also about to be opened in Dayton, Ohio. 

We do not know that it is attached to any particular denomination. 


Bitston CuHorera ScuHoo.s. 


A late English paper states, that contributions to a considerable amount 
have been made in Bilston, England, in behalf of the children who were 
made orphans, by the destructive ravages of the cholera there last year ; 
that the schools were opened with much ceremony, August 3d; and that 
no less than 480 children, most of whom were under 12 years of age, were 
enrolled and admitted. The ceremony of admission was peculiar, but 
attended with some circumstances which detracted much from the dignity 
and solemnity of the occasion. Such were the suspension, by means of a 
black ribbon, of medals round the necks of all the children ; and, towards 
the close of the ceremony, arranging them in lines, and treating each of 
them with ‘a large piece of plum cake and a glass of wine!’ for what 
useful purpose itis difficult to imagine. We were interested, however, 
to find, that the houses for their reception are well lighted and ventilated. 
These last circumstances, so far as they go, are highly creditable to those 
who have undertaken to conduct this benevolent work. 
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Dear anp Dume 1n Europe. 

At the last anniversary of the Asylum for this class, held recently in 
London, the chairman said he would mention that it had been ascertained 
that in England the number of deaf and dumb persons was 12,000, in 
France 16,000, and in Austria 27,000. In Ingland there were forty 
schools for the education of the deaf and dumb, which afforded education 
to 492 children. The proportion of deaf and dumb persons educated in 
England, amounted to one in every three so afflicted ; in Scotland, to one 
in every one and a half; and in Ireland, only one in every seven. In 
some parts of Germany, however, every one of that unfortunate class was 
afforded the means of education. 





NOTICES. 


Historical Class Book. Part first. Containing Sketches of History, 
from the Beginning of the World to the end of the Roman Empire in 
Italy, A. D. 476. By Wm. Sullivan, LL. D. Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. (Author of the Political and Moral Class Books.} Boston: Car- 
ter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 264. 


We are gratified to see the increasing number of historical works written by 
Americans, and in the spirit of American institutions. We hope they will be so 
multiplied as to exclude from our scsools the imperfect works ot Goldsmith, and 
those of other authors, who have written in a manner little adapted to our coun- 
try. Few men are better qualified for this task than the author of the work 
before us, and our favorable anticipations concerning it have not been disap- 
pointed. The style has the terseness and force found in other works of Mr 
Sullivan, with more, we think, of clearness and elegance, and with not less of 
practical application. We are glad to see that many of the fables, so carefully 
preserved in most of our historical school-books, including even that of Romulus 
and Remus, are rejected by Mr Sullivan, with the contempt that Niebuhr has 
so fully shown them to deserve. The forms and changes of government, and 
other important events in the history of ancient nations, are employed to mpress 
practical lessons upon American youth. The authenticity and divine origin of 
Sacred History are presented with a distinctness and boldness, which are not 
common in works of this kind; and the Hebrews are placed in their proper tank 
among the nations of the world, as the channel through which ‘ must be deduced 
the moral and religious improvement, and the social refinement, to which man- 
kind have attained.” The classical student is also clearly taught the miserable 
deficiency of ancient patriotism, and learning, and refinement, and morals, when 
compared with the standard which Christianity has formed. The concluding 
comparison of ancient nations with our own, presents our advantages and dangers 
in the most striking and forcible manner ; and we wish it could appear in some 
form which will call the attention of our citizens as well as our youth. We 
think, however, that war and glory are presented in too fascinating a light, even 
in this work. 


The New Children’s Friend. By Mrs Markham. 


We are disappointed in this work. Its scenes are in many particulars unnatu- 
ral; they contain too many practical instructions in evil, which would rather 


excite than check an active child; and they are generally adapted to a state of 


society and modes of thinking quite unlike ours, Transmigration is quite ob- 
jectionable. Some of these stories, however, are very interesting, and the spirit 
of the work is admirable. We think, however, Berquin is not rivalled in his 
peculiar province. 
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Primary Geography for Children, on an improved plan, with Eleven 
Maps and numerous Engravings. By C. & H. Beecher, Principals of the 
Western Female [nstitute, Cincinnati. Corey & Fairbanks, 1833. Sq. 
18mo. pp. 112. 

We are gratified to see this and other evidences of western enterprise on the 
subject of education. This little work combines the plans of induction and com- 
parison. It commences with a clear and interesting account of the nature of a 
map, so necessery at the outset; but we cannot approve, in a first book, of the 
plan of proceeding immediately to the abstractions and mathematica! terms of 
Geography ; nor do we see any reason for deferring the account of the United 
States until the pupil is acquainted with other portions of the world. These 
defects in the plan are balanced by the simple and graphic style of description, 
and the interesting details which fill up the body of the work. We think, how- 
ever, the accounts of pagan cruelty, are too much extended for a child's book. 
The engravings ate generally good, though not new; but we are sorry to see 
bad drawings among them. Every opportunity is taken to inculcate moral and 
religious instruction, and we think the work will be very interesting to children, 
without cultivating a false taste or gratifying the appetite for the marvellous. 


Elements of Geometry, with Notes. By J.R. Young. Revised and 
corrected ; with additions, by M. Floy, jr, A. B. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 1833. 8vo. pp. 216. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical, with 
attempts to simplify some of the more difficult parts of the science, par- 
ticularly the Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, in its most general 
form; the Solution of Equations of the higher orders ; the Summation of 
Infinite Series, &c ; intended for the use of Students. By J. R. Young. 
First American edition, with additions and improvements. By Samuel 
Ward, jr. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea, Chesnut st. 1832. 8vo. pp. 352. 


We have laid aside these books for some weeks, to wait a moment of leisure 
and vigor, for a task which seemed to be serious. We were at length compelled 
to take up the geometry after a day of toil, and were not a little relieved to find 
amusement in place of labor. The distinctness of the definitions, and their im- 
mediate connection with the theorems to which they belonged, and the regular 
and easy succession of subyects, the variety and usefulness of the problems, 
and the general transparency and simplicity c! the reasoning, led us on with an 
interest wholly unexpected. The author has attempted to combine the vigor of 
Euclid’s demonstrations, with the improvements of modern French mathema- 
ticians ; and has introduced more converse propositions than usual. We cannot 
venture to pronounce on the accuracy of a work of this kind, when the author 
informs us that a proposition of Simson’s Geometry, current for upwards of sev- 
enty years, is false! But we feel justified in recommending it, as a safe and 
peculiarly interesting guide, to the student in Geometry. 

The treatise on Algebra is fully described in its title. The elementary rules 
we think are not so clearly explained as in some other treatises; but the illustra 
tions which we have been able to examine, in other parts of the work, are clear 
and interesting, and the examples are calculated to render them practical. The 
character of the author is an additional security that it will be a valuable text- 
book to the mathematical teacher. 


_ The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Washington Irv- 
ing. Abridged by the same. New York: G.C. & H. Carvilll. 832, pp. 267. 


This work has been recently recommended by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, for general and other schools. We cannot better express our views 
of it, than in the following language of the Superintendent of Schools in N. York : 

‘The Life and Voyages of Columbus were written under circumstances well 
calculated to secure, what the author is universally admitted to have attained — 
fidelity in historical detail, and in delineations both of national and individual 
character.’ 

‘The abridgment, which the Legislature have recommended in the foregoing 
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resolutions, to be used in the common schools as a class book, possesses all the 
characteristic merits of the original work, although in a composition so full of 
beauties, many have necessarily been lost in compressing it into a nariower 
compass: and the Superintendent does not hesitate to say, that he knows no work 
better suited to be introduced into the common schools, for the use of the higher 
classes. Independently of the unblemished purity of its style and thought, it 
exhibits in a minute detail, with which all should be familiar, the discovery and 
first settlement, by civilized men, of the continent in which our own country 
occupies so conspicuous a place —- a continent destined, perhaps at no distant day, 
through the influence of the free institutions which have taken root among us, to 
change the political character of the old world, by pouring into it, in streams far 
more precious than the fountains of wealth which were opened by the discovery, 
the treasures of an enlightened and practical freedom. 

Philosophical Conversations, in which are familiarly explained the 
Causes of many daily occurring natural phenomena. By Frederick C. 
Bakewell. With Notes and Questions for review. By Ebenezer Bailey, 
Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School, Boston, author of First 
Lessons in Algebra, Young Ladies’ Class Book, &c. Boston: Carter, 
Hendee & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 286. 

This work is not intended, as the editor observes, to be a full treatise on the 
subject of Natural Philosophy. It isa series of familiar conversations, superior 
to any we have seen of this kind, except Miss Edgeworth’s occasional specimens, 
explaining the most common phenomena, and the most simple experiments, 
which can be employed to introduce the pupil to this study. The questions are 
intended, as all questions should be, to assist the scholar in examining himself; 
but we are happy to see that there are among them such as would puzzle the 
mechanical teacher. and force the parrot scholar to think. The notes of the 
American editor are valuable, and we are pleased with the plan of reprinting the 
figures interspersed through the work, in a separate form at the end, for the pur- 
poses of examination. We consider this a valuable accession to our library of 
school-books. 


The Improvement of the Mind. By Isaac Watts, D. D. With Correc- 
tions, Questions, and Supplement. By Joseph Emerson, (late) Principal 
of a Female Seminary, &c. Revised Stereotype Edition. Boston: James 
Loring. 18mo. pp. 234. 

One of the best guides to self-education ever published ; prepared for the use of 
schools, by an able and experienced teacher. We need not say more. We wish 
it an extensive circulation ; and we hope an edition will be published in superior 
style, for high schools and private reading. ‘The ‘corrections,’ we are assured, 
extend only to the inaccuracies of language. 


The New National Spelling-Book and Pronouncing Tutor, on an im- 
proved plan ; exhibiting the precise sound of each syllable in every word, 
according to the most approved principles of English Orthoepy, with 
Progressive Reading Lessons. By B. D. Emerson. Boston: Carter, 
Hendee & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 168. 

Tiis work is decidedly an improvement upon the former, by the same author. 
The Key is more simple ; the Keading Lessons are more judiciously selected ; 
the arrangement is improved, and itis more practical. We observe that the k 
in publick, frolick, &c, and the u in favour, honour, and many other words of 
this class, are omitted ; which, alone, will recommend it to many teachers. 


A Word to Teachers; or, Two Days in a Primary School. By Wm. 
A. Alcott. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 18mo. pp. 84. 

This is a brief but sprightly exhibition of simple and practical methods of 
instruction, which would he of great value to many a young teacher, and might, 
if attended to, benefit some who are older. 
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